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PREFACE 

ALTHOUGH this book is intended primarily for 
teachers and teachers in training, I trust that it will 
give a measure of understanding to, and stimulate 
discussion among, all who are in any way interested 
in present-day needs and trends in education, and 
especially in those areas where educational develop- 
ment is taking place rapidly. 

Often, one finds, the intending teacher is all too 
concerned about the “mechanics” of teaching, and 
scarcely gives a thought, until provoked, to the funda- 
mental principles upon which those mechanics are 
based. Yet, unless education is to be but a mere 


‘mechanical drill, devoid of any real purpose, there 


must be an underlying philosophy, and every teacher 
must appreciate and believe in the value of his work. 

I have endeavoured to examine, quite simply, 
some of the more fundamental issues which face the 
teacher and the educational planner, in the hope that 
my readers will themselves think seriously about the 
problems involved; for education is not just a matter 
of teaching more and more people to read and write. 

Those responsible for education, no matter in 
what capacity, must realise that they are unleashing 
a tremendous force which will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to arrest or reorientate once it is in 
motion. All would probably insist that they are 
striving for “the good life” for all their peoples, but 
let them then realise that just as a force cannot be 
adequately defined unless its direction is specified, 
education must have an aim, and that success in 
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educational development is to be measured only by 
the goals which are attained—not “chance hits” regis- 
tered when a volley is fired at random, but “shots 
which reach their mark” after careful aim. 

The random volley, although possibly scoring some 
success, may do irreparable damage, whereas the 
directed shot will assuredly reach its declared target 
if the marksman is sufficiently skilful. 

G.P.K. 
Zaria, 1958 
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Chapter x 
THE AIM OF EDUCATION 


HoweEVER much controversy we may provoke in 
attempting to define the ultimate aim of education, 
we can be reasonably sure of a large measure of 
agreement concerning our notions of some of the 
more immediate objectives. That these more imme- 
diate objectives should be determined by the ultimate 
aim is obviously desirable, for they are merely 
stepping-stones towards that aim. 

The stepping-stones analogy is not inapt, for step- 
ping stones are not ends in themselves, but a means 
of crossing a difficult zone to a clear goal beyond. 
Further, a line of stepping-stones is not a broad high- 
way along which all and sundry can pass freely and 
perhaps carelessly, but a difficult course along which 
one must pick one’s way warily, making each step 
secure before proceeding to the next. The penalty 
for missing one’s step may well be disaster. 

In these days of rapid and widespread changes, the 
tendency everywhere is for movement to be hurried; 
for the next step to be taken before the present one 
is secure. The clamour is for “progress”, although 
just what is meant by progress is not always clear. 
It is as if there is a panic of running away from 
something rather than a deliberate moving towards 
something. Both are forms of movement and change, 
but only in the latter case is the direction of move- 
ment positive and the value of the change purposeful. 

That a house which is designed to stand must be 
built upon sound foundations has long been recog- 
nised. That education, in its fullest and truest sense, 
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is the foundation upon which man must build his 
very existence is seemingly not so generally appre- 
ciated. 

The obvious corollary is that man’s education must 
be sound; that it must be designed to withstand the 
test of time and all the stresses which changing 
conditions will impose. f 

It is this question of rapid change, especially in 
those countries which are developing late, which sets 
education its greatest problem. 

In Western Europe much of the early development 
took place at a time when life moved at a slower pace 
than it does today; when man lived a simple and 
practically self-contained life within his own particu- 
lar community and when space imposed formidable 
obstacles to any form of intercourse. Yet even there 
the tremendous impact of modern conditions, and of 
devastating scientific achievement, has virtually swept 
away an old, well-established and settled order, and 
has left in its place a whirlpool of doubt and danger. 
But if civilisation is to continue, that seething whirl- 
pool must either be skilfully navigated until calmer 
waters beyond are safely reached, or the whirlpool 
itself must be tamed by even greater forces than those 
which brought the disturbance into being. 

In those countries where many, perhaps a majority, 
of the people still live a primitive life, unaware of 
the larger world beyond their narrow confines, but 
where an energetic minority are striving for the 
emergence of their homelands out of obscurity into 
world-light, the problem assumes even more alarm- 
ing proportions. A simple, primitive people, accus- 
tomed to snatching only a bare subsistence and 
hardened to great privations, may nevertheless accept 
their lot with philosophic, even fatalistic, calm, and 
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may therefore enjoy comparative peace and quiet. To 
jerk such people out of their obscurity and to plunge 
them into the world-scene without adequate prepara- 
tion may well shatter their only peace of mind, and 
destroy their only standard of values, without putting 
anything comprehensible in their place. 

The energy and enthusiasm of the minority who 
assume leadership may spring from a sincere desire to 
better the lot of their poverty-stricken compatriots, as 
it may be felt that valuable time has already been 
lost, and that a bold step “forward” can only serve 
to enrich the lives of all. The leaders would defend 
their assumption of authority on the grounds that 
they are merely acting as nursemaids for the vast 
majority, who ask only to be taken by the hand and 
led, anywhere, in complete trust and confidence that 
their faltering steps will eventually bring them to 
safety. 

On the other hand, the energy and enthusiasm of 
the few may spring from a selfish craving for power, 
in which case it may be argued that any reckless step 
must necessarily disturb existing conditions, and 
therefore provide opportunities of overlordship for 
those groomed to seize them. Far from being nurse- 
maids, diligently tending their immature charges, 
such opportunists are more akin to gamblers who use 
human lives as their stakes. 

The nursemaid realises that her charges will grow 
up, and that they will become increasingly indepen- 
dent, and that there will come a day when they will 
assert themselves unmistakably. But, because she 
realises this, the good nursemaid provides oppor- 
tunities for gradually broadening the experience of 
her charges, and for encouraging them to accept in- 
creasing responsibility, and, even more important, for 
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instilling into them a sense of values and standards. 

The gambling overlord, by contrast, seeks to do 
nothing which will tend to undermine his own auto- 
cratic power. He may seek to make his underlings 
more efficient cogs in his machine, but he has no 
desire to develop their powers of discernment and 
discrimination; nor does he wish to develop their 
initiative and individuality. 

The factors involved here bring us to a funda- 
mental point in the aim of education: whether man 
should be educated for himself or for the society to 
which he happens to belong. On the one hand, he 
would be afforded every opportunity to develop his 
own particular capabilities and aptitudes, and be left 
free to live his life as he pleases, subject only to the 
Laws of God. On the other hand, the authority of the 
State would decide just what was desirable and neces- 
sary in order to produce the “good citizen”, and 
individual characteristics would be moulded into a 
“desirable pattern”; in short, the individual would 
be wholly subordinated to the State. 

In any analysis of this question a number of factors 
at once become evident, and one of the most impor- 
tant is clearly the place of personality in education. 

i In some respects, personality can be broken down 

into a number of constituent elements, but it is 

doubtful whether such elements can be adequately 

assessed, each in isolation, for they are all so closely 

interdependent. The whole person has, in fact, 

several aspects and attributes, each of which can be 

recognised by its own characteristics; but each an . 
integral part of a complex unity. e 

The idea of unity in this context may possibly be 
misleading, for it suggests that the several attributes 
of the person are all tuned in concord, and all work- 
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ing to one end, whether for “good” or “evil”. Not 
uncommonly, however, the various attributes of the 
person are in discord, with the result that conflicts 
are set up Within the person. The manner in which 
these conflicts are resolved will determine how the 
person thinks and behaves, and this may change 
appreciably from time to time. Yet the assessment of 
an individual’s personality depends, so far as other 
people are concerned, on their view of him: a purely 
subjective assessment of an assortment of qualities 
which may, or which may not, be blended into a stable 
and harmonious whole. 

Attempts have long been made to measure the 
various attributes of the person, and refinements in 
the methods of measuring are constantly being 
sought, but the whole person still defies quantitative 
assessment by any human devices so far conceived. 
Moreover, it seems highly improbable that human 
ingenuity, however discerning, will ever be able to 
reduce personality to a statistical plane. 

Man may not admit incompetence in many spheres, 
and where he has to concede present incompetence, 
he strives to make good his deficiencies, but in the 
matter of the final assessment of the person—the 
“Last Judgement’’—he recognises his limitations and 
yields to a power greater than himself; a power which 
can be wholly objective, and whose assessment is not 
prejudiced by subjective opinions. 

Thus some of the most significant qualities of 
personality will assuredly remain immeasurable on 

_ any absolute scale of values devised by man, and 
therein lies a grave danger, for those responsible for 
the education of the young—administrators and 
teachers alike—may be tempted to ignore those quali- 
ties which cannot be truly assessed, and to concentrate 
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solely upon the development of faculties in those 
spheres where direct and measurable comparisons are 
possible, and where attainment can be given a 
definite “mark”. ‘The evils of any system of “payment 
by results” in education at once give point to the 
argument that education must stretch out beyond the 
pursuit of mere knowledge. 

The full development of the whole personality of 
the individual must clearly be a major aim of edu- 
cation, but such an aim involves many issues, which 
are concerned no less with the end itself than with 
the means of achieving that end. 

Prominent among these issues is the whole question 
of values. It is a truism that society is subject to 
growth and change, and hence given to adopting 
standards which evolve with time; that society is 
essentially fluid and capable of adapting itself to its 
environment. But even so, there are certain values 
which strike to the very depths of life itself, and 
which may be regarded as fundamental and purpose- 
ful for all time. 

The changing standards, noticeable as civilisation 
evolves, are, in large measure, superficial changes. 
They often reflect man’s increasing knowledge of his 
environment; they may even temporarily distract his 
attention from fundamental issues. Many of the 
changes indicate 4 new attitude to actual living con- 
ditions, for man is not slow to accept as his right the 
fruits of achievement and to use them as he thinks 
best. Other changes may merely indicate a fashion 
which outdates an earlier fashion, and which may 
itself become outdated in due course. . 

Not uncommonly, the most obvious changes relate 
to man’s physical comfort and sense of well-being: 
Achievement in the field of medical science enables 
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him to improve his bodily health. Greater knowledge 
of the use of materials available to him enables him 
to add to his creature comforts and to spare himself 
much of the wearisome labour which fell to the lot of 
his more primitive ancestors. The tendency, in view 
of the ostentatious “progress” being made, is for man 
to become obsessed by considerations of material 
advancement, and he tends to regard as essential what 
a former generation regarded as a luxury or a frill. 
More likely, perhaps, he comes to regard as essential 
what a former generation was compelled to do with- 
out, simply because, in the state of knowledge at the 
earlier time, discovery had not then been made. Yet 
man is presumably entitled to assess the value of his 
discoveries and inventions, to build them into his life, 
and to enrich his life accordingly. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the material 
wealth of the so-called “advanced” civilisations should 
be the envy of the more “backward” peoples. Nor is 
it surprising that the more “backward” peoples 
should tend to measure “progress” in terms of 
material progress, for it is that sort of ostentatious 
wealth which seems to be the hall-mark of an 
advanced civilisation. 

The real wealth of any civilisation, however, lies 
in the quality of its people; not in the material 
trappings with which they adorn themselves. 

The older civilisations, which have evolved slowly, 
may understand that. However much store they 
appear to set by material considerations, deep down 
they may nevertheless feel strongly about the greater 
significance of those values which really matter: the 
only values upon which any good and lasting civilisa- 
tion can possibly be built. But a “backward” people, 
suddenely tempted by the prospect of glamorous 
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material wealth, will probably crave that wealth at all 
costs, and lose sight of any other values which they 
may have built into their lives through the ages. In 
such a case the appeal of civilisation may be irre- 
sistible, but the consequences of clutching at such a 
civilisation may be both disruptive and demoralising 
in the extreme. 

This does not imply that “backward” peoples 
should be denied the fruits of material progress. Nor 
does it imply that “backward” peoples are in any way 
different, fundamentally, from the “advanced” 
peoples. To postulate that there are not enough of the 
“good things” to go round, and that the “backward” 
peoples must therefore continue to do without, is to 
question man’s ingenuity to devise fair shares for all, 
for material wealth is nothing more than man’s own 
creation. Further, the argument that one section 
must necessarily endure the darkness of want and des- 
pair, in order that another may enjoy the sunshine of 
Opportunity, cannot possibly be sustained except on 
selfish grounds. 

There is, however, the implication that the “ad- 
vanced” peoples have had the opportunity of growing 
up with their achievements, and of understanding 
at least something of the problems created, whereas 
“backward” peoples, totally inexperienced in much 
that concerns modern civilisation, may find within 
their grasp much that is new, strange, fascinating and 
highly dangerous, not least to themselves. Some may 
hold that a child should be allowed to play with fire 
in order that he may be duly impressed with the 
potential danger, but the wise parent would certainly 
have misgivings about such experiences and would 
seek a more educational method of teaching the same 
lesson. To prevent a tragedy by careful planning is 
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surely preferable to the hasty improvisation which 
would be necessary to repair widespread havoc. Yet 
the very act of preventing the tragedy might well be 
open to misinterpretation, for educational methods 
tend to be slow, whereas the demand of our time is for 
speed. 

However, good educational methods are, at any 
rate, thorough. They make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion, transforming the whole. They do not aim at 
providing a veneer, which merely covers what is 
already there, and which might easily wear off to 
expose the former state. 

Although a little elementary instruction may have 
the appearance of education, it cannot, by itself, be 
regarded as education, for it does not necessarily en- 
rich the individual’s personality and sense of values. 

When considering the development of individual 
personality we cannot easily refrain from using cer- 
tain broad classifications. The importance which we 
attach to development under any particular heading 
will clearly depend on our own point of view. In 
short, our assessment of other personalities will be 
subjective, even if we strive to be scrupulously 
objective. 

From one point of view we may regard the physical, 
mental and spiritual attributes, all blended together 
in one distinct and unique person. 

To think only of.physical development is to think 
of the animal; of the fine, strong animal moving with 
speed and grace, quick in its reactions and displaying 
all the signs of vigorous well-being. In nature, sur- 
vival of a species of plant or animal depends upon 
how well it is adapted to its surroundings and how 
successfully it can compete with other species for the 
necessities of life. In the individual plant or animal 
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within the species, what might be termed “physical 
fitness” decides to a great extent whether it sur- 
vives. In the modern. civilised world, on the other 
hand, man’s survival is obviously not so dependent 
upon physical fitness. Even so, physical fitness is a 
desirable aim, for man is an animal and might reason- 
ably be expected to be at his best when he is 
physically sound. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should all be 
perfect physical specimens and first-class athletes, and 
it is unthinkable that we should neglect all else in 
our pursuit of physical fitness. We cannot, however, 
ignore the fact that we have a physical being, and 
that we are still sufficiently near to nature to recognise 
the need for looking after our bodies. 
~ If; now, to our physical development we add mental 
development, our fine, strong animal might be expec- 
ted to become a fine, strong, clever animal. 

When possessed of great intelligence, this sort of 
animal might be able to adapt himself to changing 
circumstances with marked facility. He might even 
be able to transform his natural environment and 
bring it largely under his control; but, as an animal, 
his interests will almost certainly be centred on self. 
His whole motive in life will be to preserve what he 
regards as his, and to further his own advancement by 
his physical and mental prowess. The fitter he is, 
relative to his fellows, the greater will be his 
supremacy. Self will be his only concern and his only 
loyalty. This clearly is not man at his best; man as he 
has come to be regarded by society, and man as society 
will certainly continue to regard him to the end of 
time. > 

One aspect remains: the spiritual. When spiritual 
values take their place alongside the mental and 
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physical, providing the vision and the driving-force, 
and at the same time producing an integrated, har- 
monious whole, the result is man; man as he is dif- 
ferentiated from the animals; man who has it in his 
power to control so much of his own destiny, who is 
yet ever mindful of his destiny, and who is always 
seeking it. This is man who builds not only for him- 
self and his generation, but equally for others and for 
posterity. 

It would be idle to presuppose, of course, that a 
first-class mind must have a perfect body in which to 
function, or that a saintly spirit cannot radiate from a 
broken body and a humble mind, but the healthy and 
harmonious development of all three aspects of the 
person—body, mind and spirit—simultaneously, can 
be expected to produce the best possible balance, at 
any rate in the great majority of ordinary people. 

From another view-point we may regard man both 
as an individual person and as a member of a complex 
society. Whatever that particular society may be, it 
has grown through the ages and in its evolution has 
inherited much of its character from its own special 
traditions, The society may have emerged in compara- 
tive tranquillity, or it may have had to withstand the 
shocks of revolution, upheaval and bitter warfare. In 
the modern world, however, any society, whatever its 
origin and growth, is almost inextricably bound up 
with other societies. , 

From the point of view of the person, it might be 
argued that man, in virtue of his human heritage, 
should not merely be allowed, but should be posi- 
tively encouraged, to develop his talents according to 
his own individual tendencies, and then to behave 
according to the dictates of his own free will. This 
presupposes that man has certain “rights”, and that 
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he should always be given absolute freedom to exer- 
cise them. 

In practice, however, it sometimes happens that an 
individual’s interpretation of what is “good” and 
“right” does not agree with that of the society to 
which he belongs, and then the society feels com- 
pelled to apply sanctions and to restrict the freedom 
of the individual. 

From the point of view of the society, it might be 
argued that any member who enjoys the privilege of 
membership should wholly subordinate his own par- 
ticular and personal inclinations to the greater good 
of the society; that he should, in fact, discharge his 
obligations, however irksome, and give generous 
service, however inconvenient and exacting, before 
he can reasonably expect any of the privileges which 
go with membership. 

Carried to the extreme, this view shows the in- 
dividual person as a mere tool of a system, as a unit 
fulfilling specific functions, but without rights of his 
own. The pattern of his existence is shaped by the 
organisation of his society. It could happen, therefore, 
that an individual, far from enjoying freedom, was 
actually at the mercy of a powerful dictator who 
claimed to speak for the society simply because he 
controlled the society by force. Even in democratic 
societies the majority usually claim the right to press 
their views upon all, with the result that minorities 
almost invariably suffer some disadvantage, even if 
they cannot claim to be unduly fettered. 

Man’s experience of so much of the reform which 
has removed abuse of power, and improved the lot of 
the less fortunate members of society, shows that the 
. campaign has often been started and waged by 

minorities, who have worked ceaselessly and strenu- 
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ously towards a more enlightened goal and who have 
succeeded, in the end, in swaying and changing “‘pub- 
lic opinion”. In other words, minorities have suc- 
ceeded in converting the majority. Had freedom of 
thought and action been denied to these minorities, 
they could not have achieved their aim, although they 
might have become martyrs to their cause. 

Yet society is essentially fluid. Ideas are born in the 
minds of men, and in due course expression is given 
to these ideas. Many such ideas may affect our rela- 
tions with our fellow men in a fundamental way, as, 
for example, in the case of the slave-trade and of its 
abolition. Or they may merely concern material com- 
fort and superficial fashion, as in the case of the 
invention of the motor-car as a means of travel. 

Ideas, each possibly conceived in a single mind, 
may be seized upon by a small minority and even- 
tually win their way to public esteem. In fact, what 
is taken for granted in one generation may have been 
fought for in the not very distant past. To stifle in- 
dividual thought and action, just because it is not 
strictly in accord with the popular view, must surely 
rob future generations of much that will come to be 
regarded as priceless, quite apart from much more 


-which will be regarded as useful, even if essentially 


trivial. Yet each generation does tend to constitute 
itself as a self-appointed censor of its own thoughts 
and actions, and hence, in some measure, of what is to 
be handed down to posterity. 

This is a solemn thought, for we are not only being 
the shapers of our own destiny, but also the moulders 
of future generations, and we might well ask our- 
selves how far we are justified in deliberately trying 
to fashion the future according to our own ideas.and . 
ideals. i 
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The case for individual initiative and freedom is 
strong, but society must have its safeguards. Therein 
lies a danger, for society can usually exercise whatever 
censorship it pleases, and the “voice of society” may 
be a misguided majority professing democracy, or a 
ruthless dictator posing as a beneficent protector. On 
the other hand, to allow complete freedom to any 
individual is also folly, for some individuals, at any 
rate in our present imperfect state, cannot be relied 
upon to respect their freedom. 

The problem is to strike that desirable balance 
between freedom and restraint, and to distinguish 
between liberty and licence. Most people would pro- 
bably claim that there is no real problem in the 
striking of such a balance, or in the making of such a 
distinction; that if one lives according to the Laws 
of God the problem is resolved without more ado. 
Unfortunately, the “Laws of God” are open to dif- 
ferent interpretations according to the way in which 
different people regard “God”, while some people 
either do not know God, or else choose not to recog- 
nise Him in any guise. In yet other cases the State 
itself may assume the role of God, setting itself up as 
all-powerful, all-knowing, and will then demand the 
undivided devotion and loyalty of all its members. 
In the spirit of a god of wrath and vengeance, it will 
exact fearful retribution of any who may be adjudged 
to fall short of the prescribed standard of behaviour. 

From yet another view-point we may focus atten- 
tion both on man’s ability to earn his living and on 
his capacity to enjoy his leisure to the full. 

In primitive societies, man’s only concern may well 
be the waging of a struggle for existence, for he may 
have little time and energy for anything else; but as 
soon as society becomes more highly organised, man 
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finds that he has “leisure”. His life then becomes a 
combination of earning a living and enjoying his 
leisure; a combination of the deadly earnest and the 
pursuit of an interest for its own sake. : 

This does not imply that he cannot, or should not- 
enjoy earning his living (“work”); nor does it imply 
that he cannot, or should not, engage in some serious 
occupation during his spare time (“leisure”). It does, 
however, imply that part of his life is necessarily 
occupied in the struggle for existence, and that he 
still has time to engage in some activity of his own 
choice, without the cares of livelihood haunting him. 

To equip a person merely for earning a living in 
a society which does enjoy leisure is to deny that 
person the opportunity of enriching his life according 
to his own special aptitudes and interests. Yet to neg- 
lect the livelihood aspect is to deny the person his 
opportunity of securing a hold on life to the extent 
which his natural ability might lead him to expect. 
In highly-organised modern society, where specialised 
training and particular qualifications are so often 
demanded, the individual is, in some respects, more 
the victim of his circumstances than he is in a primi- 
tive society, where his own ability would secure his 
place. 

From whatever view-point we try to see man, we 
are forced to recognise that any attempt to fathom 
and classify his whale, individual personality must 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that free man is 
distinctive and unique, even if he is at times con- 
strained, or content, to be merely one very ordinary 
member of a very common herd. 

It is comforting to note that this individual quality 
of personality has at last met with fairly widespread 
recognition, even in legislation that deals with 
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education. It only remains, therefore, for the recogni- 
tion to be made universally effective. Many people, 
teachers and administrators alike, may be prepared 
to pay lip-service to the idea, but whether they and 
society in general are really convinced that it is a 
cardinal point in the whole conception of education 
is quite another matter. 


Chapter 2 
ATTITUDE TO WORK 


PRIMITIVE man was left in no doubt and with no 
illusions about the necessity for working, for his very 
existence depended upon his own ceaseless efforts. 

As a hunter he required skill, daring, patience and 
endurance, and even then his future was extremely 
precarious. Always present and uppermost in his 
mind was the danger to life and limb, and the real 
threat of hunger and starvation. He struggled to 
survive. 

As a pastoral farmer he acquired greater security, 
for the means of subsistence were kept ready to hand, 
but sustained effort was still needed to tend the flocks 
and herds, and to protect them against the depreda- 
tions of marauders. There were doubtless times when 
he could relax somewhat and give his mind to matters 
not directly concerned with survival, but he could 
never shirk his tasks, no matter how arduous they 
might become. s 

As an agricultural farmer he was enabled to live a 
more settled life, for the means of subsistence could 
then be obtained from a relatively small area; but in 
spite of unrelenting efforts, he could still not guaran- 
tee security from want, for there were some factors, 
such as disease and the vagaries of the climate, over 
which he had little or no control. It was abundantly 
clear to him, however, that without effort he could 
Not even hope for anything approaching security. In 
his simple life, personal effort and survival were 
Closely related in his mind. The very act of living 
demanded forthright effort. 
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Even in the early forms of organised society which 
came into being, whether nomadic or settled, single- 
ness of purpose, largely for mutual defence and 
mutual aid, was undoubtedly the predominant note. 
There was certainly no place for any individual who 
was not prepared to accept full responsibility for his 
share in any communal undertaking. 

However, the very idea of community life embodies 
certain fundamental concepts: leadership by those 
capable of exercising it; the free surrender of some 
measure of individual liberty in the interests of the 
society as a whole; the easing of many individual 
burdens as a result of co-operative endeavour, and 
hence the freeing of some members from the im- 
mediate cares of essential production; whole-hearted 
service to the community in whatever capacity the 
individual can best use his talents for the common 
good; and the evolution of a social structure con- 
sonant with current needs and notions. 

In such an evolving social structure it is highly 
probable that various classes of “wise” men came to 
be recognised, and that these men, freed from domes- 
tic cares, devoted themselves to inquiring into ‘the 
how and why of everything that surrounded them. In 
time they seemed to form a concept of “God” as a 
supernatural power, and they sought or invented 
suitable ways of placating and worshipping the “all- 
powerful”. In their simple minds several “gods” 
might be necessary to account for all that they 
observed, but, in any case, there developed some form 
of organised religion, which, concerned with the 
supernatural, was awe-inspiring and embellished with 
much ritual. 

In addition, though possibly inspired by religious 

fervour, there probably also developed quite a variety 
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of leisure-time pursuits, many of them touching on 
the zsthetic side of life, such as ornamentation both 
of the people themselves and of their dwellings, 
dancing, music and the like. The pursuit of know- 
ledge, partly as an aid to organised living and partly 
for its own sake, doubtless claimed the attention of 
all who were capable of contributing. 

Yet, through all this, no section of the community 
would be able to lose sight of the part played by other 
sections, 

Even in comparatively recent times, when the great 
mass of the people were either directly concerned 
with the production of prime essentials, or craftsmen 
engaged upon work in which they could take per- 
sonal pride, it was not difficult for the individual to 
understand how his particular work benefited the 
society as a whole. Although he could not be expected 
to understand the many anomalies of his society, he 
Was nevertheless aware that he occupied a place of 
some worth in the general pattern of his social order, 
for his work contributed to the total good, and society 
clearly depended upon his contribution. 

At the same time he was doubtless conscious of the 
fact that those who were directly concerned with the 
production of prime essentials formed the humblest 
Stratum of society. In short, manual work directed 
towards utilitarian ends had already lost much of its 
early dignity, for, with the lapse of time, many other 
forms of occupation not immediately concerned with 
the material necessities of life had assumed nobler 
Status, 

In our highly-complicated, modern society it is 
extremely difficult for the great majority of people to 
appreciate fully their precise relationship to the com- 
munity, for so many artifices have been introduced 
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into our mode of living and conduct of affairs, that 
simplicity, even in seemingly fundamental matters, is 
seldom possible. 

Instead of the small communities of former days, 
living their whole lives virtually in isolation, we now 
find that the world has become, in many respects, the 
unit, albeit an unwieldy one. 

While realising that advancing civilisation is neces- 
sarily in a state of flux and subject to frequent re- 
adjustments, we are left with the fear that scientific 
achievement has so far outstripped man’s ability to 
harness it wholly for good; for, in the field of most 
spectacular development, instruments of healing and 
peace can equally be used as weapons of destruction 
and war. 

Even those civilisations which have brought about, 
and grown up with, these tremendous achievements 
cannot control their own discoveries and inventions 
with assurance and with peaceful intent. It is thus not 
to be expected that “backward” peoples, when sud- 
denly confronted with a battery of revolutionary in- 
ventions strangely new and utterly foreign to them, 
will be able to understand adequately the underlying 
significance of all that has come within their reach. 
Contact will have to be made gradually, for under- 
standing will only come through sound education; 
and sound education implies experience, thorough- 
ness and patience, not spectacular superficiality. 

One of the tests of sound education must surely be 
that society can adapt itself to changing circumstances 
easily and confidently; that any temporary upheaval 
or dislocation can be quickly made good, and ordered 
tranquillity restored along suitable new lines. 

The social structures of the more “advanced” 
civilisations have been transformed in a compara- 
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tively short time, partly as a result of movements 
within each separate society and partly as a result of 
the impact of one society upon another. Sometimes 
the observed changes have come about peacefully, 
even if resented by certain sections; at other times the 
changes have only come about after violence and 
bloodshed. Yet again it might be claimed that vio- 
lence and bloodshed have provided opportunities 
which have been seized to effect a change. Outstand- 
ing in recent times are the social changes brought 
about during two world wars, with a rapidity which 
would have been unlikely otherwise. 

It is the rapidity of the changes, rather than the 
changes themselves, which is apt to disturb the equili- 
brium of a social structure, for the rapidity does not 
allow for the complete assimilation of the changes, 
nor for the thorough understanding of the likely 
Implications and consequences. Furthermore, the 
artificiality of so much of modern life often serves to 
distract man’s attention from fundamental issues. 

In the so-called “advanced” civilisations of the 
Present time, relatively few people are directly con- 
cerned with the production of prime essentials, while 
mass-production methods reduce to a minimum the 
number of individual workers who can claim creative 
satisfaction in their work or take any real personal 
Pride in the finished article. 

_ Mechanisation and its attendant organisation have, 
in fact, tended to standardise personal performance 
and so to detract from the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. As a result, work has tended to become, in 
many spheres, something to be measured by time and 
not by quality and quantity; as an irksome task which 

oes, nevertheless, in a roundabout way, help to 
Maintain existence, but which, even so, need only be 
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done under strict supervision. In those spheres work 
arouses little or no interest for its own sake. 

When attendance at work, and not the work itself, 
is the goad to the worker, the attitude is clearly not 
likely to be one of service to the community. Nor can 
the worker really be convinced that his task is worth 
while; otherwise the incentive to accomplish it suc- 
cessfully would spring from within. The craving for 

n “easy time” and the shirking of “work” are symp- 
toms of an uncertain and unstable civilisation for 
which the whole of society, and not the defaulting 
individuals alone, must accept the ultimate responsi- 
bility. 

With the emergence of civilised society the needs 
of the community have increased enormously, and 
this has brought into being progressively complicated 
machinery for organisation and administration in 
both the social and economic fields. 

Material rewards and social status early came to 
be granted roughly in proportion to the responsibility 
attaching to the duties undertaken and the services 
rendered. Moreover, the honours were not reserved 
for any one class of service or distinction, but were 
bestowed for valour and chivalry in battle, for states- 
manship, for scholarship, and for whatever else fired 
the imagination or caught the fancy of those with 
whom the gift of honour lay. 

It was perhaps inevitable that there should have 
evolved a grading of society roughly according to 
ability, for ability could command positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership, and hence ensure public 
esteem. It was also perhaps inevitable that those who 
had won esteem by their own ability should seek to 
entrench themselves in their social and economic 
positions, and preserve for their heirs what they them- 
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selves had won, so bringing into being a social 
stratification based largely on heredity. 

In the early stages, however, it was only to be 
expected that the less capable members of the society 
should be left to continue with the routine work of 
producing the necessities of life, for such work, in one 
or other of its many aspects, had been the long-estab- 
lished occupation of all mankind, and required no 
highly-specialised talents or training. These “lesser” 
mortals were merely continuing to do what all had 
once had to do for dear life. Society’s indefensible 
fault lay in branding that essential work as undigni- 
fied, as menial, and as the sort of work from which 
all who had the ability and the initiative should 
escape. 

Many of the key posts in modern society admit- 
tedly do require great ability, often of a highly- 
specialised character and extra inducements, in the 
form of generous remuneration and security, are 
probably necessary to attract the ablest people, and 
to exhort them to give of their undivided best with 
complete integrity. Some stratification of society is 
thereby practically unavoidable, but there can be no 
justification for discrediting honest work and en- 
deavour, however lowly society may tend to regard 
such contributions to the common good. There is, in 
fact, much point in arguing that the production of 
prime essentials is the bed-rock of any society, and 
hence the basis of its continuance, for unless these 
essentials are secured, the elaborate ramifications of 
Civilised society will prove to be merely a rickety 
superstructure which will soon collapse. 

These essential commodities and services are 
clearly not an end in themselves. They do not explain 
the reason for man; nor do they answer any of the 
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profound questions about him and his destiny. But 
they are absolutely vital as a means to an end, and 
the fact that the great mass of the people are engaged 
therein should detract neither from the value of the 
prime essentials nor from the worth of the ordinary, 
honest worker to the society which he serves. 

Yet society’s estimation of a person has long exerted 
its influence. To be a person of wealth, and especially 
of “independent means”, has long been a coveted 
ambition for many, partly on account of the material 
comfort which wealth can buy and partly on account 
of the social prestige which is commonly associated 
with such a position. 

Material possessions, provided that they are not so 
ostentatious as to be indecorous or vulgar, suggest 
importance and success in life. The converse also 
holds: that there is something of a stigma attaching 
to the ordinary worker with strictly limited means, 
for he is not infrequently regarded as having no posi- 
tion in life, as having no social status, possibly even 
as being a failure. 

In view of society’s self-adopted attitude, man, in 
order to improve his social status, has found it neces- 
sary to abandon “manual work”, and to turn to some 
other occupation which has an air of greater “respect- 
ability”. Respectability, in this sense, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the work is of greater value to the 
community, nor does it imply that the work brings 
greater real satisfaction to the person concerned. The 
satisfaction might be no more than a gratification of 
false pride, and an uneasy contentment based on 
smugness and warped values, Even more demoralising 
is the tendency, except during times of dire national 
stress, for the “easy” job to be regarded as the 
desirable one. 
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When man was first placed on the earth, it was 
quite clear to him that he must strive or perish. By 
his own efforts he has improved his material standards 
of life, and the accelerating rate of improvement 
bears testimony, not only to his ability, but also to his 
energy and his determination to achieve. 

The ability to achieve something is not enough. 
The ability, which is only potential, must be backed 
by sustained endeavour, which calls for sterling moral 
qualities. 

Yet when man is working solely for self-interest, 
and when he can see a direct return for his effort, he 
will usually exert himself to the full, for the personal 
motive tends to loom large in his life. 

With the evolution of organised society, however, 
the individual has not been so obviously dependent 
on his own resources, and there is often no very clear 
relationship between the effort expended and the 
gain to himself. But society as a whole is none the less 
dependent upon the efforts and services of all its 
members, just as the individuals are dependent upon 
the smooth and efficient working of society. 

Modern society, unlike its prototype, has many 
needs, but it also has a large and diverse membership. 
The corollary of this is that each and all should 
exert themselves as and where they can render 
the best possible service commensurate with their 
individual talents. The proper attitude, surely, is that 
any form of work which is of real service to the com- 
munity is worthy of esteem, and that if the individual 
truly serves his work, society should recognise his 
worth. 

The attitude of the individual is due partly to his 
own outlook—an outlook which he may have 
acquired almost unconsciously during early training 
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—and partly to the impression consciously made 
upon him by the society of which he is a member. 

The right attitude of the individual must begin to 
form in his early life, through good habits and the en- 
couragement from his particular society, for wrong 
attitudes and bad habits easily develop and then tend 
to take firm hold. 

The growing child soon acquires attitudes from 
older people around him, and later, as he gains more 
experience, he becomes attuned to attitudes in society 
as a whole. He will soon know, however, whether the 
members of the society or nation honestly value 
humble but useful tasks well done, or whether this 
view is evident merely in the preachings of a few 
people far removed from manual work. 

Unless a healthy attitude to purposeful work of all 
Kinds is implanted in children, as something quite 
fundamental in their education, there can be little 
hope that they will ever really acquire such an 
attitude afterwards. 


Chapter 3 
INTEREST AND PURPOSE 


PARENTS and teachers all know that when normally 
healthy children discover an interest in anything— 
usually some tangible object or practical problem 
—they are instantly plunged into a state of intense 
curiosity and impelled by the seemingly spon- 
taneous activity of their own young wills to make 
impetuous efforts to satisfy that curiosity. It is as if the 
children are being driven on by some inner force to 
learn all that they possibly can about the new 
“centre of interest”. Even if their energy and en- 
thusiasm are not sustained for long, there can be no 
doubt about the intensity of the initial desire to 
learn. 

During these periods of intense application, no 
extraneous forces are necessary to stimulate the 
craving for learning, for the children will happily 
follow up every available avenue open to them, in 
their pursuit of immediate knowledge. The emphasis 
here is on immediate; for the children have urgent 
problems and they want immediate answers. They 
will seek help, but they will not gladly submit to 
authoritative direction, for they are convinced that 
they know how they want to tackle their problems, 
and they are prepared to assert themselves in the 
process. They will ask questions, and each answer 
received is likely to prompt another question. They 
will study books and pictures, and gather together all 
possible scraps of information which appear to have 
some bearing on the problem. They will carry out 
simple experiments, or make working models and 
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diagrams, to demonstrate the salient points, as they 
themselves interpret “salient”. All this will continue 
until satisfaction is gained, or until some other dis- 
turbing interest arises to reorientate their whole 
trend of thought and activity. 

Such self-motivated efforts are not necessarily very 
sustained, for the children are primarily concerned 
with finding quick answers to their problems, and the 
first answer which has the appearance of a solution 
may well satisfy. Nor do these efforts generally pene- 
trate far below the surface of the problem, for the 
children are likely to be thoroughly satisfied with too 
simple and too plausible solutions. In their incom- 
pleteness such solutions may even be fallacious, 
but the children, lacking in experience, cannot 
be expected to judge, without sound guidance, when 
the solution to the problem is as thorough and 
complete as may reasonably be expected in the 
circumstances. 

Although a succession of fleeting interests may 
possibly engender some degree of mental agility, and 
even the acquisition of many scraps of knowledge in 
a variety of fields, the trivial effort which each novelty 
provokes will almost certainly foster superficiality. 
The children will tend to become completely satis- 
fied with easily-won achievement, and, misled by false 
standards, will be reluctant to exert themselves unless 
the interest and the goal are .both obvious at the 
outset. 

Yet the enthusiasm to satisfy their curiosity and 
their energy to investigate are both so spontaneous, 
that nothing should be done to disillusion the chil- 
dren, and everything to encourage them, for these 
two qualities are so vital in the process of learning. 
With encouragement they will grow to respect the 
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need for thoroughness, and to avoid drawing hasty 
conclusions from imperfect knowledge. 

No one who has had worth-while experience as a 
teacher of children would wish to deny the impor- 
tance of the interest factor in the process of learning, 
and most would admit that they seek ways of arousing 
interest in order to bring greater success to their 
work. The wise teacher harnesses the momentum of 
initial interest in such a way that the child, gaining 
confidence and a sense of standards by sure attain- 
ment, acquires a more profound feeling for the 
matter under review and so sustains his effort until 
the task in hand is satisfactorily accomplished. 

Such an attitude on the part of the normal child 
admittedly grows out of the interest incentive, but it 
nevertheless marks a most significant advance, by 
recognising purpose as the mainspring of worthy 
endeavour. 

Interest certainly serves as a spark to kindle the 
fire, but purpose is the fuel which keeps the fire 
alight, and when purpose fails, the flames die. 

Many of the modern trends in education have 
emphasised interest as a factor in learning, almost as 
if it were the only really significant factor, and then 
often to the detriment of all other considerations. Yet 
interest alone is not sufficient, as some would have us 
believe, and, unduly stressed, its total effect can be 
harmful. 

Few tasks, whether in school or in later life, can be 
expected to arouse novel and continuous interest of 
the kind generally implied in the use of the word; 
but all worth-while tasks serve a good purpose, which 
may be at once apparent or which may be only partly 
evident at the outset, in which case the full import 
should come to light as the work proceeds. 
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The child-mind does not usually of its own accord 
find far-distant objectives a sufficiently strong induce- 
ment to sustained endeavour, especially in the 
absence of encouraging signs along the road. Even the 
adult-mind can often only contemplate long-term 
objectives if there are reserves of will-power and con- 
centration available, for sustained endeavour is not a 
characteristic of the shiftless, but of the conscientious 
and the determined; not of the indifferent or the lazy, 
but of the hard-working and the painstaking. 

The long-term objective can, however, usually be 
approached by a series of connected short-term objec- 
tives, each a climax in itself, but each a fresh starting- 
point for new endeavour. From each fresh starting- 
point, with interest revived and with confidence born 
of established achievement, the child can approach 
the next phase hopefully, and so come to realise that 
learning is a continuous process, and that underlying 
it always is purpose. 

Inability to cope with the work in hand, or to 
understand where it is leading, will soon give rise to 
despondency and a sense of frustration—the very 
antithesis of purpose. At the same time, work which 
does not demand effort commensurate with ability 
will soon cease to satisfy all but the laziest—again the 
antithesis of purpose. 

When, however, the child understands the nature 
of the work upon which he is engaged and knows 
where he is heading, but has to extend himself to 
make headway, he experiences full satisfaction in the 
realisation that success can be achieved by effort. He 
is then aware of a sense of purpose in what he does, 
and is not goaded on merely by fleeting or superficial 
“interests” which are nothing more than frills to his 
real work, but is stirred by a deeper and more lasting 
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interest in the work itself. A good deal of the ‘con- 
fusion of thought about the place of interest in edu- 
cation is probably due to the different conceptions 
embodied in the use of the word itself. 

Even the adult-mind, which, with its mature out- 
look, is more attuned to seeking distant objectives, 
becomes confident and determined if the far goal can 
be approached by stages, which give opportunity for 
respite, consolidation and assessment of progress. . 

When interest, in which no underlying purpose is 
apparent, becomes the accepted order of each and 
every day, the child’s attitude to his work tends to 
resemble that so commonly displayed towards present- 
day amusement; to arrest attention, and so to impress, 
spectacular novelties must be sought, for “interests” 
quickly become commonplace and outdated. 

Only when the underlying purpose is plain and 
thoroughly appreciated can genuine regard for the 
work itself be expected. Then one may hope to foster 
a number of praiseworthy qualities: care, thorough- 
ness, abhorrence of slip-shod methods, determination, 
tenacity and the will to succeed: in short, a pride in 
the work. 

Such pride cannot be enforced from without. The 
stern “disciplinarian” may obtain whatever quality of 
work he requires, simply by threats of punishment 
for any children who fail to reach his arbitrarily-set 
standard, but the “quality” will then be achieved 
through fear of punishment and not through pride in 
the work. Eventually the martinet may enforce a 
standard of competence which becomes such a habit 
of the child that the same standard will persist even 
after the pressure has been withdrawn, simply be- 
cause the child has come to accept that as the only 
admissible standard. Even so, in the absence of any 
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understanding of the underlying purpose, there is 
really nothing more than mechanical efficiency 
achieved. Or, again, inducements in the form of 
“prizes” may be offered for good work, in which case 
the quality will be achieved through a desire to gain, 
and not through any pride in the work itself. 

External threats and inducements may, over a suffi- 
ciently long period, instil orderly habits into a child, 
but unless the quality of the work is determined 
essentially by an inner urge—that what is worth do- 
ing is worth doing well—there is little likelihood of 
the quality being maintained when the child is left 
to his own devices. The ideal obviously is that the 
child himself should want to go on improving the 
quality of his work, and when he discovers a pro- 
found interest, that is often the Case, as can frequently 
be observed with lasting hobbies. 

Even if a teacher feels that it is sometimes, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, necessary to resort to rewards 
and punishments to promote learning, he must never 
lose sight of the real issue: that learning is some- 
thing which normally healthy children naturally 
want to do, provided they understand the significance 
of what they are expected to learn. That significance 
will grow as the interest and sense of purpose 
deepen. 

When, therefore, a teacher is tempted to resort 
either to rewards or punishments, he should first 
consider whether the blame which he attaches to his 
children should not rather be his, for if he had suc- 
ceeded in giving his children a live interest and 
deepening sense of purpose in their work, they would 
probably have been only too willing to learn. 

To arouse that depth of interest, however, it is 
necessary that the teacher should be an inspiring 
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leader; not an automaton disgorging information 
which may, or which may not, be of interest to his 
children. He must convince his children that what 
he teaches them really is of value, and he must fire 
them with the ambition to work well for the sake of 
the work and for the sake of the effect that such work 
will have in their lives. 

The attitude of the normal child should be to serve 
his work, for in that way he will ultimately come to 
serve not only himself but also his mission in life 
and the community to which he belongs. 


Chapter 4 
ACTIVITY 


Durinc recent years a great deal of controversy has 
raged around the question of the place of “activity” 
in education. 

On the one hand, the extreme advocates claim that 

activity is the key to all educational progress, since it 
takes fully into account the individual aptitudes and 
abilities of the children, arouses and maintains their 
interest by the very wholeness of its treatment, and 
ensures a profound sense of purpose by relating edu- 
cation to real life. They say that it encourages a know- 
ledgeable attitude to:society and its problems, stimu- 
lates self-confidence, generally develops individuality 
and powers of self-expression, and, in short, caters 
for all children’s educational needs. 
+ On the other hand, the complete sceptics protest 
that activity is superficial and mainly concerned with 
dainty frills, that it lacks systematisation and there- 
fore leaves glaring ‘gaps in the essential foundations, 
and that it provides an attractive escape from hard 
work and sustained endeavour, in that children do 
very much as they please. It is said that activity mini- 
mises the formative influence of the teacher by yield- 
ing the initiative to the children, that it fosters 
wrong attitudes and slap-dash methods, by allowing 
unrestricted freedom of choice and action to the chil- 
dren, and, in short, that it fails to lay the sound 
foundations which are indispensable to any worth- 
while education. 

These are two different conceptions of what is pre- 
sumably the same thing: so-called “activity”. It 
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follows, therefore, that the term “activity” is capable 
of very different interpretations, or, alternatively, that 
those who sit in judgment on its use in education 
have very different standards in mind when they 
come to assess values. 

Much of the misunderstanding which arises over 
activity methods of learning is due, in part at any 
rate, to ignorance concerning their aims and uses, and 
in part, no doubt, to the prejudices of the many who 
still remain reluctant to experiment: a vast army 
who seek nothing better than what they themselves 
have always known and to which they have long be- 
come accustomed. New methods invariably entail 
more effort and research for the teacher, and not 
infrequently a somewhat violent disturbance of an 
easy routine. Teachers, as a body, are probably as 
conscientious about their work as any other body of 
people are, but, even so, many either reduce their 
effort to a fairly efficient minimum or else lack the 
inspiration and competence to tackle what are virtu- 
ally novel situations. 

Properly understood, however, and applied with 
sincere conviction, activity methods have proved 
their worth, and have achieved all that their inspired 
and experienced advocates have claimed. They are 
not fantastically novel, nor are they an untried, spec- 
tacular stunt. They are not even new, nor are they 
even a show-piece. They have stood the test of time, 
and their value can be assessed on purely educational 
grounds. 

In essence, they simply imply that the children are 
active partners with the teachers in the whole process 
of learning; that learning is not just a passive occu- 
pation. The notion that children should sit still while 
teacher “teaches” is widely accepted as the only pos- 
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sible form of education, and not least by many 
teachers, for the simple reason that it is easy teaching. 
The best learning, however, will result when the 
pupils are actively pursuing knowledge to satisfy 
needs of which they are aware. That is the research 
attitude—the attitude of all who strike out on their 
own into new territory. One cannot, of course, expect 
every child to be a daring pioneer, but one should, 
at least, give every child the opportunity of discover- 
ing his particular bent and of feeling that he is in- 
deed exploring. 

The active approach is wholly in accord with 
natural inclinations, for it enables the child to satisfy 
his curiosity in a thoroughly wholesome way, to use 
his initiative and to assert himself to the full in pit- 
ting himself against the problem, and against his 
fellows in the solution of the problem. He will thus 
experience the thrill of creative achievement when 
a particular piece of work has been accomplished, 
-sometimes alone and sometimes in co-operation with 
others. 

It is important to stress, however, that we are here 
concerned only with activity as an integral and 
balanced part of the processes of total education, not 
as a fitful and uncertain adjunct. As a properly 
planned method, activity should give direction to 
learning at every stage of education, and should not 
be the prerogative of the research worker. 

The implications of the preceding paragraph are 
many. In the first place, teachers are well aware that 
the ordinary child experiences considerable difficulty 
in concentrating his mind fully on any particular 
theme for more than a strictly limited time, and that 
the younger the child, in general, the shorter that 
time will be. This is recognised as a fact by the way 
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the normal school time-table is arranged, for the day 
is broken up into a number of fairly short “periods”, 
each of which is devoted to the study of some specific 
“subject”. 

In the second place, teachers are also well aware 
that the ordinary child tends to be brighter at his 
“book-subjects” if he is given occasional “breaks”. It 
is therefore customary to intersperse amongst the 
more academic studies a number of “practical” and 
“physical” activities, which are not infrequently 
regarded as of “inferior status”, and whose inclusion 
is only justified according to the extent that they 
might be expected to assist the academic studies. This 
sort of attitude is commonly displayed by schools: 
the “non-academic” pursuits are tolerated as ‘“‘neces- 
sary evils”. 

It might seem appropriate, therefore, to regard 
activity as a subject, and to give it a definite place in 
the time-table as a refreshing change from the book- 
subjects, or as a break in the normal flow of book-_ 
learning, slipped in merely to provide variety. Many 
would be prepared to argue that that sort of activity 
has already proved its worth, as indeed it has. 

It is important to stress here, however, that it is 
not in keeping with our present thesis to regard 
activity as a subject which can be allotted specific 
periods in the time-table. 

Activity, in the sense in which we are now think- 
ing, is not a subject which has to be found a special 
place in the curriculum, but an educational method 
for all subjects; not a subject, but a purposeful way 
of learning. 

The plan so often adopted in schools of providing 
breaks, and of interspersing practical and physical ac- 
tivities amongst the more academic studies, certainly 
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does give a measure of variety, and, in so doing, re- 
duces mental fatigue, for the able child usually remains 
fresh and alert throughout the day. In point of fact, 
schools may well claim that such an arrangement has 
proved highly effective, for the work of the school 
can proceed apace while the children switch from 
subject to subject, and while their teachers either 
switch from subject to subject with the children, as 
is the practice amongst non-specialist “class-teachers”, 
or switch from class to class, as is the practice amongst 
specialist “subject-teachers”. 

Experience has shown that children can, on the 
sounding of a bell, put away one set of books and 
take out another, and at the same time reorientate 
their thoughts from the first subject to the second, or 
from one teacher to another, with apparently little 
effort. It is as if the children can contain each sub- 
ject in a separate “compartment” of the mind, a com- 
partment which can be opened or closed at will. 

This compartment analogy, imperfect and falla- 
cious as it undoubtedly is, can be pressed still further, 
for it is by no means a common occurrence for chil- 
dren, of their own initiative, to draw upon the know- 
ledge acquired in one subject while studying another, 
especially if the different subjects have been taught 
virtually in isolation, each with scarcely any reference 
to the other. 

Under such a “water-tight” subject-system of 
teaching, it may well be that children tend to asso- 
ciate what they learn with fairly specific sets of cir- 
cumstances: with a particular teacher and his pecu- 
liar techniques, with particular likes and dislikes, 
both of the teacher and of the subject, and possibly 
engendered by feelings of pleasure and pain. They 
do not necessarily, or even usually, build their several 
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sets of knowledge around a vital centre of interest, 
the one set reinforcing and augmenting another in 
a more thorough understanding of the whole prob- 
lem. Each set is kept in its own compartment, for use 
only when that particular compartment is opened at 
some definite period in the time-table, or during 
some definite examination for which specific prepara- 
tion has been made. In other words, much of the 
knowledge gained in this way is really of limited 
value, for it is likely to add but little to the real 
wealth of the intellect. Knowledge which has been 
truly assimilated should be available to the individual 
whenever the need for it arises, in its application to 
everyday problems no less than for the purpose of 
passing an examination. 

The teaching of subjects by specialists tends to 
accentuate this compartment attitude, especially in 
the more academic types of educational institutions. 
There the knowledge gained is so often assessed by 
external examinations, for the syllabus, though pos- 
sibly broad, prescribes fairly definite courses. Thus 
when individual teachers wish to vary their emphasis 
and technique to suit particular children and locali- 
ties, the stress must still largely remain on the subject 
rather than on the children. 

The congested syllabuses, and the need to “cover” 
them adequately, place a premium on the unimpeded 
acquisition of knowledge as prescribed by a general 
consensus of opinion, rather than by any local or par- 
ticular considerations. Nor is the “local” society en- 
tirely free from blame in this respect, for there tends 
to be, quite unjustifiably, a suspicion that anything 
which has a “local flavour” must necessarily be in- 
ferior to something which bears a widely-known 
label. 
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The “backward” countries, in their eagerness to 
achieve universal education throughout their terri- 
tories with the minimum delay, should be particu- 
larly watchful: on the one hand, that they do not 
merely imitate, in a mechanical way, the patterns 
produced by other civilisations, and on the other 
hand that, in seeking something appropriate to their 
distinctive situations, they do not abandon standards 
which are so difficult to achieve and yet so easy to 
lose. 

The notion that there is a type of abstract educa- 
tion, equally suitable for all, regardless of country 
and creed, of ability and aptitude, presupposes that 
the mind has a quasi-mechanical nature, that it is a 
passive receptacle into which knowledge can be 
poured, just as water can be poured into a vessel. The 
emphasis then is clearly on teaching rather than on 
learning. But as soon as particular needs are recog- 
nised, the emphasis must be on learning, for each in- 
dividual mind should be given the opportunity of 
developing by pursuing knowledge appropriate to 
its own calibre. 

Yet it must be frankly admitted that thorough 
“teaching” can, and often does, succeed in imparting 
vast stores of knowledge to receptive minds, and that 
many children derive great benefit and presumably 
no ill effects in the process. These children are, how- 
ever, the intellectual minority, a relatively small pro- 
portion of the total child-population. It was for 
children of this mental quality that the traditional 
“grammar” type of education came to be regarded as 
particularly appropriate. 

This traditional grammar-school education is 
deeply entrenched in the public esteem, not so much, 
possibly, for its intrinsic worth, which few would even 
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pause to question, as for the social and economic 
advantage which is thereby won. In the minds of the 
great majority, the only “secondary” education 
worthy of the name is that of the grammar school, 
and it is this misconception that makes the whole idea 
of universal secondary education so difficult to realise 


. fully in practice. But, as many teachers freely admit, 


not a few grammar-school children are already being 
sacrificed on the altar of so-called scholarship, and to 
attempt to force ever-increasing numbers into the 
grammar-school “stream” would inevitably defeat 
the whole purpose of universal secondary education. 

The grammar-school type of education is largely 
academic, and some of it is virtually scholarship 
for scholarship’s sake. Although those able to 
benefit fully from it may get help and inspira- 
tion for their own lives, many simply acquire a lot of 
dead trimmings, which are not only useless to them, 
but often actually an encumbrance, because the 
people concerned, groping for something which is 
really beyond them, become disillusioned and pos- 
sibly even disgruntled, especially when they feel that 
they have lost their way in life. This is not to belittle 
the grammar-school type of education, but simply to 
stress that the number of children for whom it is suit- 
able is relatively small. $ 

Although the more highly-intellectual children ap- 
pear to thrive on a largely academic education, the 
masses find the whole process quite beyond their 
powers. For them, at any rate, a different approach, 
a different outlook and a different attitude are neces- 
sary. 

In the first place, there must be a general slacken- 
ing in the rate of attempted learning, but the prob- 
lem is not merely a question of relative speeds. An 
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academic course of the grammar-school type, no mat- 
ter how slowly it was taken, would be most unsuitable 
for the majority and so much wasted effort, as much 
for the teachers as for the children. They need 
courses specially devised for their particular aptitudes 
and abilities, and in their case tradition cannot point 
the way, for the problem of universal secondary edu- 
cation is new. The approach to it must be fresh and 
free from prejudice, yet it is just this question of 
prejudice which causes so much difficulty. 

Now, just as the mind can be kept reasonably keen 
and alert by switching its attention from one subject 
to another, the same effect can be achieved with even 
greater force by alternating activity with reposeful 
study. 

In certain fields of grammar-school education, 
notably in the study of the sciences,, this carefully 
integrated alternation does in fact occur, for it is 
recognised that the study of the sciences is all the 
richer, and all the more full of meaning, when a 
full programme of activity in the laboratory rein- 
forces the reposeful study in the classroom. However, 
in spite of the unqualified success of the method, in 
its restricted application, and in its limited spheres, 
the grammar school does not normally place a high 
value on activity in any general sense. This is partly, 
no doubt, on account of the greater amount of time 
required for such studies, especially when journeys 
away from the school are necessary, and partly be- 
cause of the complications which would inevitably 
result in an already-elaborate time-table. 

Admittedly, activity methods, when applied to a 
number of the subjects normally studied, do not make 
for rapid progress through a syllabus of the type often 
laid down for external examinations, a factor which 
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must continue to influence the grammar schools. But 
activity methods, used to best advantage, make pos- 
sible a more thorough and intelligible treatment of 
any topic, and therefore facilitate greater understand- 
ing. To suggest that they are especially suitable for 
children who are intellectually less able is not neces- 
sarily to belittle their value in the education of the 
intellectually gifted. 

To criticisms that time-table difficulties are bound 
to arise with the general adoption of activity methods, 
and that the customary time-table would become 
quite unworkable, one must retort that time-tables 
are, after all, a mere administrative convenience, and 
that they should serve educational needs and not 
dictate educational policy. Whatever arrangement is 
found to be most beneficial to the children should 
be adopted, and it would not then be beyond human 
ingenuity to contrive an appropriate “time-table”. 

It is important to stress here, however, that activity 
methods must not allow of any ambiguity of inten- 
tion or purpose. They are simply another means of 
achieving a specific end, an end understood by chil- 
dren and teachers alike. Hence fitful activities, in- 
troduced with too little thought, may be of doubtful 
worth, and may then justify the suspicions so often 
cast on them: namely, that they are nothing more 
than an escape from real work, and that they miss 
the true aim of education. But even some of these 
occasional activities, if carefully planned, especially 
those which give to the children some real experience, 
are of great value, and are so regarded by many 
schools which do not set much store by activity 
methods in the normal course of their teaching. 

Activity and reposeful study are essentially comple- 
mentary, each providing a refreshing change of 
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rhythm and outlook for the other, and, in balanced 
combination, forming a perfectly natural way of 
learning. When children discover a keen interest in 
some topic, they do not systematise that topic into a 
number of different, if related, subjects. They dis- 
regard subject frontiers, actively search out what they 
want to know, sit down quietly to study what they 
have ascertained, compare their discoveries with those 
of their fellows engaged in similar pursuits, and then 
return to reassess the state of their own knowledge. 
All this, as can be observed time and time again in 
the case of hobbies and pastimes, grows out of their 
own spontaneous desire for knowledge, and reveals 
the natural tendencies in the whole process of self- 
directed learning. Yet in the case of school subjects 
the interest may never be awakened, and the children 
may then become, and remain, passive resisters in- 
stead of active co-operators. 

By their very nature, activity methods provide for 
the full harnessing of c 
aptitude; for keeping their interest always alive, and 


for making them aware of a sense of purpose in their 
work. Carefully inte 


course, they facilitate 


general trend of his 


late all the work attempted, but 
whether as organiser, supervisor, adviser or leader will 
depend upon the competence of the children and the 
nature and scope of the project tackled. 
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. Above all, he will ensure that whatever is under- 
taken is well done, for, as with other methods of 
learning, the only admissible test is the value of the 
work in the children’s spiritual, mental and physical 
development. 


Chapter 5 
DOING AND KNOWING 


Ir is frequently maintained, especially by over- 
zealous and indiscriminating enthusiasts of activity 
methods, that the mere act of doing ensures knowing. 
This supposition Tequires considerable qualification, 
for experienced teachers know full well that purely 
mechanical doing does not necessarily contribute any- 
thing of value in the acquisition of knowledge. 

The making of models, for example, often regarded 
as an invaluable educational aid, and frequently 


tes little of educa- 
in so far as there 


-motes the learning, and the pr: 
a project should be directed to that end, for the very ` 
good reason that relevant practical work will help to 
clarify the various problems involved. 

Similarly, the copying of a map, 
the execution, gives no evidence of 
geography, for the reproduction may 
operation in which only cartographical considerations 
exercise the mind, so diverting attention away from 
the geographical content. It might be argued, of 
course, that the straightforward copying of a map has 


however careful 
the learning of 
be a mechanical 
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little to recommend it educationally in any case, and 
that it is no more an activity, in the true sense, than 
the copying of a page of text. The point to be 
stressed, however, is that the mere act of doing does 
not necessarily result in knowing. It is freely acknow- 
ledged that doing can, and often does, simplify the 
process of learning, due to the greater measure of un- 
derstanding which can thereby be expected. In short, 
the acquisition of knowledge results not from the 
doing, but from the purposeful study which accom- 
panies the doing. 

Thus, when children build up their own maps by 
embodying only carefully-selected data, the case is 
fundamentally different, for they are then required 
to think constantly about the content, with the result 
that the whole operation becomes a problem, the solu- 
tion of which brings satisfaction. Such a map is, in 
fact, the children’s own creation, but although they 
may now be expected to learn while they are doing, 
some definite and systematic study of the map will 
still be necessary if its full meaning is to be grasped. 

The basic principles involved here can be applied 
to all activity methods, and it is a fair generalisation 
that any form of activity which is without positive 
orientation and lacking in purpose will produce very 


little of educational value. The mere act of doing 


may occasion momentary interest, but even this in- 
terest will probably be superficial, and in the absence 
of underlying purpose will not be maintained. At 
best, the children may regard a few such activities as 
time pleasantly spent, but after the novelty has worn 
off they will experience boredom, which will bring 
in its train hosts of other problems for the teacher. 
When, however, the doing becomes an educational 
adventure, directed towards some specific goal, it can 
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be an invaluable aid to learning, for the effective 
combination of orientated activity and purposeful 
study will ensure meaningful achievement. 

For this combination to be wholly effective, there 
must be a nice balance between the more active and 
the more passive aspects of learning, appropriate to 
the stage of development of the particular children, 

` and hence continually readjusted to the growth of 
their individual minds. : 

In early childhood the normally healthy mind is 
Voraciously inquisitive and insatiably receptive, 
especially “concerning realities which come within 
immediate notice, but it is not usually very discrimin- 
ating. Anything which happens to make an appeal is 
seized upon with absorbing, if fleeting, attention. 
Meanwhile, everything else is either forgotten or 
abandoned in the face of the novel and arresting situ- 


ation. During this stage the interest shown and the 
enthusiasm evinced are powerful factors in 1 
but much positive teachin 


however, the mind 
and pronounced likes 
part in the children’s 


the outcome of past 


fe and 
though 
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adversely conditioned at the outset, may come to dis- 
cover interest through really live activity methods, 
and an. early dislike may be transformed into an 
organised regard. All that is necessary is that the early 
resistance should be broken down, not by subduing 
the child into acquiescence or by brow-beating him 
into submission, but by arousing his interest and con- 
vincing him both of the worthwhileness of the work 
and also of his ability to achieve it. Then it is as if 
accumulated stores of energy, wilfully pent back, 
become available, and the child may be expected to 
forge ahead as fast as his ability will allow him. In 
order that any resistance shall be broken, however, 
it is essential that the child shall discover a live in- 
terest in what he has hitherto treated with suspicion 
or fear; and that interest is most likely to develop 
through the solution of real problems, for the con- 
fidence gained by active achievement can be expected 
to stimulate the desire for further knowledge. 

As it is natural for children to become engrossed in 
doing, activity should form the basis of much of their 
early education, for their introduction to learning can 
thereby be made all the more interesting and real. 
But the means must not be allowed to obscure the 
end: activity for activity’s sake is not sufficient. Even 
in pure “play” the children will soon lose interest 
unless they themselves are aware of meaning and pur- 
pose in what they do. The point to be stressed is that 
children should learn through experience, for they 
will then come to realise that they are satisfying 
needs. 

The claim that activity educates through personal 
experience is not always wholly substantiated in prac- 
tice, for it is possible for so-called “activity” to make 
so little impression on the children’s minds as to 
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refute the very suggestion that it in any way con- 
stitutes real experience. 

To merit its distinctive qualities, experience must 
be capable of being recalled clearly to mind, and this 
implies that it must make a definite impression at 
the time. If it fails to impress, it fails to enrich the 
mind, and to all intents and purposes it might just as 
well not have happened. Only when experience is 
assimilated does it really promote knowledge and 
understanding, and provide standards for future re- 
ference and comparison. Purely mechanical activity 
is not likely to impress greatly, and thus cannot be 
regarded as true experience. 

At the same time there is a place for what is vir- 
tually mechanical activity, if only to improve the 
basic skills involved. Thus, children who are keen 
on games, and who aspire to become expert, will 
gladly practise the basic skills without loss of interest 
during the frequent repetition, provided that they 
make sufficient progress to give encouragement, No 
child, however, would willingly accept practice in the 
basic skills as an adequate substitute for the real 
game. He practises the basic skills in the belief that 
his game will be all the better for the Practice, and 
such practice, even if largely mechanical and to some 
extent monotonous, has therefore purpose behind it. 
Accomplished performance in the Teal game is the 
goal; the practices are a necessary means to that end 
and, as such, they are also real. 

Even in games the keenest of children will not give 
of their best in what they regard as futile practices, 
It is not sufficient for the coach to see value in what- 
ever drill is being practised; the children themselves 
must be none the less convinced of the value. In the 
case of games this is usually not difficult, for the 
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children have plenty of opportunities for assessing 
their own progress, and progress promotes confidence, 
not only in the coach, but also in the methods 
adopted. In such circumstances the drill ceases to be 
irksome; in fact, it comes to be regarded as necessary. 

The same general principle applies to all educa- 
tion: the desire to achieve will be stimulated by 
recognised progress, and routine which would other- 
wise be irksome will be accepted as necessary, even if 
not particularly interesting in itself. 

Our aim should therefore be to provide activity 
which is directed towards the stimulation of interest 
and the experience of live situations. Then we can 
expect to secure an attitude and atmosphere condu- 
cive to purposeful study. In short, the doing really 
will contribute to the knowing. 


Chapter 6 
UNDERSTANDING 


Ir is probably true to say of the vast majority of 
people that they accept the material achievements of 
this modern age without ever reflecting on the many 
implications. They become accustomed to a back- 
ground of noise and haste; they hear without listen- 
ing; they see without discerning; and they are only 
vaguely aware of the whirl of events which fashions 
the pattern of their lives, Economic and social 
changes shatter existing orders, and the common man 
is tossed about by whatever storm happens to develop 
in his usually calm waters. 

In ages of “privilege” the common man could 


scarcely expect to exercise any influence in the con- 
trol of affairs, for he was the victi 


In a truly democratic a 
man must take his full share in the shapi 
Moreover, such responsibility i 
emotional fervour in the realms of Pp! 
mands an understanding of the workin 
not only of the local and national societ 
the world society in its many aspects. 

Presumably, most people attem 
own personal affairs, in so far as cir 
but there is little evidence of any real understandin 
of the impact of modern developments on old- 
established ways of living. What is even more discon- 


& of society, 
Y, but also of 


Pt to order their 
cumstances permit, 
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certing than the lack of understanding is the now- 
common indifference; as if a general trend of events 
is inevitable and hence of no concern to the ordinary 
individual—an attitude utterly inconsistent with the 
principles of democracy. 

In former ages, when it was the accepted practice 
for government to be vested arbitrarily in a privileged 
minority, the common man could be excused for his 
lack of understanding and even for his seeming indif- 
ference, on the grounds that it was none of his busi- 
ness and that his interference in matters which did 
not concern him would not be tolerated. However, in 
these days of widespread education, rapidly becoming 
universal and compulsory in many countries, and of 
professed equality of opportunity, responsibility rests 
squarely on each and all. No longer can the indi- 
vidual be excused for his indifference or for restrict- 
ing his democratic rights to a solitary vote every few 
years, and that, very often, only in response to power- 
ful propaganda. 

Quite clearly, present-day life is so complicated that 
no ordinary individual can be expected to understand 
fully the many problems involved, but all should be 
able to grasp many of the broader issues. That there 
is now so little real understanding is an indictment of 
recent education, which has failed to take adequately 
into account the effects of scientific achievement. 

“This should be a warning to those countries which 
have taken relatively little part in the sensational 
developments of our present age, and which are now 
striving to place themselves in the world-scene, for 
practically everything of material consequence to 
them will be new and alien. 

Those civilisations which have grown up with their 
inventions might have been expected to adapt them- 
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selves harmoniously to their inventions, but the trans- 
formation has been so great, and has taken place so 
quickly, that even they now find themselves unable 
to cope fully with the new situation. 

The so-called “backward” countries are clearly at 
an even greater disadvantage, for their task is to 
educate their people out of “medieval” feudalism into 
the mid-twentieth century, and always there is the 
cry for haste, not so much from the common people 
themselves as from the small minority of leaders. 

Yet the disadvantages which beset these “back- 
ward” countries are not necessarily as great as they 
may appear, provided that those responsible for 
government are prepared to learn, from the outset, 
from experiences elsewhere, and are not merely con- 
tent, possibly even determined, to follow a traditional 
lead which has itself failed to keep up with the times. 

Understanding depends upon the logical working 
of the mind, upon the realisation that cause and 
effect can be expected to stand in their customary 
relationship, even in a largely artificial and seemingly 
chaotic world. Any attempt to fill the mind with 
scraps of irrelevant and possibly meaningless informa- 
tion merely militates against reasoning and the un- 
derstanding of situations. 

Yet this type of education has been fostered by 
examinations of the kind for ‘which “cramming” 
proves an adequate, or perhaps a Particularly success- 
ful, preparation; when the candidate's declared objec- 
tive is simply a “qualification”, regardless of the 
educational value of the course leading to the 
examination; when snippets of ill-digested knowledge 
suffice, but when powers of Teasoning, and an under- 
standing of the logical development of a whole theme 
are neither tested nor accredited. 
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These objections can be largely countered by the ` 
close study of related topics in their normal settings. 
There are, however, practical limitations to the 
amount of personal experience and direct observation 
which can be used as the basis of learning: 

In the first place, observation demands consider- 
able skill and experience, and training in the par- 
ticular technique required. Inexperience and in- 
adequate basic knowledge will almost inevitably lead 
to incomplete and faulty observations, and hence 
result in false conclusions which will defeat the whole 
purpose of the undertaking. In the early stages, there- 
fore, the children will need guidance and careful 
supervision, and will not be expected to initiate a 
great deal of observational activity themselves. Never- 
theless, the simple, preliminary exercises will serve 
the double purpose of providing training in suitable 
methods and of placing increasing responsibility on 
the children, both being essential factors for success 
in later and more substantial ventures. 

In the second place, observation tends to be a 
lengthy and laborious process, with the result that 
comparatively little additional knowledge seems to be 
acquired in proportion to the time spent. Against 
this, on the other hand, must be set the thoroughness 
of such learning in consequence of full understanding 
gained in real situations. 

It would be impracticable, of course, in view of 
the vast amount of knowledge which the ordinary 
person really needs at the present time, to expect 
children to learn solely from personal observation in 
real situations. Even if the time permitted, there are 
excellent reasons for not following such a procedure. 

To neglect the knowledge which has been accumu- 
lated through the ages, and which is continually 
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being increased, would be tantamount to denying 
children their rightful heritage. They must learn how 
to draw upon that knowledge, just as they must learn 
how to enrich its meaning by their own observations 
and experience. ; 

To place every child always and invariably in the 
position of an original explorer and discoverer is 
obviously wasteful, but to bring out and develop the 
qualities of the explorer and discoverer is certainly 
desirable, for this entails the use of knowledge already 
gained in the solution of new problems, and it fur- 
ther entails the ability to adapt oneself to novel 
situations. 

The problem for the teacher is how he can make 
the best use of both observation and discovery on the 
one hand, and of accumulated knowledge on the 
other. The one should be used to augment, clarify 
and enliven the other, and these two influences 
should clearly be reciprocal. 

A further complication arises, in that observation, 
when applied to the whole field of learning, would 
necessitate travelling very widely, to an extent which 
would normally be impracticable, attractive as the 
prospect might appear at first sight. 

The practical solution is to use the local environ- 
ment freely for personal observation and live ex- 
perience, and then, by comparison and contrast, to 
learn from other people’s observations and A ex 
periences about life in those areas which lie beyond 
the range of reasonable accessibility. The personal 
experience so gained, provided it really is experience 
will serve as a reliable yard-stick in all subsequent 
comparisons, quite apart from its own intrinsic worth 
and will therefore increase the understanding of all 
allied studies undertaken. 
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In short, the ideal arrangement, taking into © 
account the practical difficulties, is a combination of 
direct observation in the homeland, and related 
studies of areas which lie farther afield, for the re- 
lated study can then savour of research rather than 


, of amassing unsifted facts. 


There can be no doubt that a carefully-planned 
course, in which direct observation and personal ex- 
perience play a prominent part, really does give 
children a keener sense of purpose in their work, and 
a greater understanding of their role as citizens in 
a democratic age. 

The corollary, then, is that carefully co-ordinated 
activities, directed towards the study of the local en- 
vironment, should form an integral part of every school 
course. Once again, however, it is necessary to stress 
that the only valid test of the suitability of these studies 
is their value in the children’s spiritual, mental and 
physical development. The scope of the work under- 
taken must clearly be adapted to the age, ability and 
aptitude of the children, while purpose and not casual 
whims must be the driving force. 


Chapter 7 
OBLIGATIONS AND PRIVILEGES 


In the more primitive forms of organised society there 
could have been no doubt in the minds of individual 
members about their obligations to the society to 
which they belonged, and about the privileges which 
they might reasonably expect in virtue of their mem- 
bership. The obligations were, at bottom, concerned 
with the preservation of the society, by ensuring the 
essentials for life through collective effort and collec- 
tive defence, while the privileges were concerned with 
the greater measure of security for the individual as 
a result of the communal mode of living. 

There was clearly no place for token membership. 
Individuals necessarily sacrificed some degree of per- 
sonal freedom of action, and accepted a measure of 
control imposed by the overriding authority of the 
society; conditions which continued as society evolved. 

Whether the particular society eventually came to 
be organised as a free democracy, as a vested oligarchy 
or as an absolute and hereditary monarchy is im- 
material to the present thesis; the individual knew 
precisely what was required of him, and what he could 
hope for in return. In short, obligations and privileges 
were viewed in the only relationship possible for the 
survival and growth of society: obligations had to be 
discharged in full before the question of privileges 
could even be considered. 

In the modern world, with its vast population and 
elaborate organisation, this simple and easily-under- 
stood relationship is not always strikingly apparent to 
the ordinary person, for the general flow of life seems 
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to continue on its course whatever the nature and 
extent of his individual contribution, He may be 
well or ill, he may change his work, or he may be 
unable to find employment; yet society goes on as if 
in ignorance of his very existence. He knows full well 
that many people who contribute nothing of value 
to the community nevertheless contrive to exact the 
means for comfortable living, and that others, whose 
influence is unquestionably for evil, still manage to 
thrive in a material world. 

It is not really surprising, therefore, in view of the 
importance so commonly accorded to material con- 
siderations, that self-interest should dominate so 
much of our personal outlook. Personal well-being 
tends to become a coveted goal in itself, however 
selfish, and regardless of the health of the community 
as a whole. Not infrequently, too, a streak of cynicism 
tends to permeate the individual’s whole outlook on 
society. 

What is even more disconcerting, perhaps, is the 
tendency of the ordinary person to think of himself 
as an insignificant, possibly even superfluous, cog in 
an unwieldy machine. Seldom, except in times of 
great national stress, is he encouraged to think of 
himself as an essential cog; as a cog which must be 
sound and function properly if the machine is to run 
smoothly and efficiently. There are times, admittedly, 
when the common man, organised in a “union”, feels 
aggrieved and attempts to force his point of view 
upon society, but even then emotional rather than 
rational arguments may be used. 

In spite of the negation of so many personal quali- 
ties and their contribution to modern life, there has 
developed the now common attitude that the indi- 
vidual has “rights”, presumably unconditional rights. 
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The two views—blatant self-interest on the one 
hand, and the demand for unconditional rights on 
the other—are incompatible in any society which is 
working for the common good. There can be no 
question of the granting of rights to any responsible 
individual, over and above the common human rights 
of all men in a civilised society, unless and until that 
individual has discharged, or shows good evidence of 
discharging, his obligations to his society. That is one’ 
of the fundamental conditions of membership of the 
society, whether one freely elects to join the society, 
or tacitly accepts the benefits given by the society 
X£ which one happens to be a member. 

That the society should not set itself up as a god, 
ilemanding the unquestioning and unfaltering devo- 
sion and service of the individual in his every 
hought, word and deed, is no less imperative, for 
wuch an imposition, if enforced ruthlessly, would 
nerely transform the common people into a colony of 
ants, with the important distinction that ants work 
in obedience to their natural impulses, whereas man 
would be constrained to work, in large part, contrary 
to his natural impulses. 

Clearly, there has to be a nice balance between 
understandable, faithful allegiance to the society, and 
equally understandable, legitimate freedom for the 
individual. 

Democratic society must so shape its mode of living 
that, within the scope of its bounty to give, and the 
necessity for it to make demands, every individual 
has the opportunity to develop his personal qualities 
to the full, and so gain satisfaction in the realisation 
of self. At the same time, the full development of the 
individual, viewed collectively throughout the society, 
must aim at promoting the health and well-being of 
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the society as a whole. The many and varied indi- 
viduals must be able to achieve their personal ambi- 
tions in an atmosphere of co-operation, as their per- 
sonal contributions to the common good. 

No individual can give more to the cause of 
humanity than his fully-developed personality. He is 
born with certain potentialities, which are capable 
of development, largely under environmental in- 

- fluences. One of the cardinal duties of society, there- 
fore, is to provide a healthy environment in which 
the individual can grow to his full stature. There is 
thus no place for tyranny and strife, for oppression, or 
for bitter competition of the kind which permits one 
individual to achieve his ambition and satisfaction 
only at another’s expense. That some will grow to a 
greater stature than others is merely in accordance 
with natural laws, but all must have an equal oppor- 
tunity to develop as fully as they can. Sectional privi- 
lege cannot withstand the challenge of equality of 
opportunity in any truly democratic society. 

It is clearly important that children should begin 
to understand something of the structure of modern 
society: how the ordinary citizen fits into society, and 
how any particular society fits into the world-pattern. 
Equally clearly, this can be achieved most effectively 
by a study of society in action. 

The obvious starting-point for any such study is the 
local environment, for there, with skilful guidance, 
the children will be able to ascertain for themselves 
the significance of much that concerns their own 
lives, and much which will eventually be their own 
responsibility. In that setting they will be able to find 
full scope for purposeful activity which will give zest 
to their studies. The interest, once kindled, must not 
be allowed to die down. 
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The child of today, to a far greater extent than his 
forbears of only a few generations ago, is a child of 
the world, not of any particular village or town, 
whatever his native allegiance and interest may be. 
Scientific achievement, by its conquest of space, and 
by the vastly changed mode of life which has thereby 
ensued, has emphasised the need for a world-wide 
outlook. Many of the early conceptions of community 
independence have, in fact, been shattered, and 
national outlook must now be tempered by inter- 
national understanding. Moreover, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult for any individual society to exist 
in isolation, and for any member of society to live in 
seclusion, ignorant and oblivious of the world at 
large. 

The study of the local environment should there- 
fore lay the foundations for ever-expanding studies, 
all designed to promote an intelligent understanding 
of the national scene and of its relationship to the 
world-stage. Only by such an understanding will the 
individual be able to resolve in his own mind, and to 
his own satisfaction, the place of obligations and 
privileges in modern society. 


Chapter 8 
TRAINING 


EDUCATION has for long been associated with 
training, and in recent years a great deal of contro- 
versy has centred on the whole question of the sig- 
nificance of training in the education of children; so 
much so, that expressions of the kind “character 
training”, “training for citizenship” and “training for 
leadership” have now become popular catch-phrases. 

On the one hand, there is a school of thought which 
maintains that children should be allowed to “grow”, 
untrammelled and unrepressed; to exercise fully their 
powers of initiative and self-expression; to develop 
fully their creative and critical faculties; in short, to 
bring their distinctive personalities to maturity with 
all possible individual richness, unrestrained by any 
outside authority. That the flower may bloom to per- 
fection, however, demands certain prerequisites of 
cultivation, which are implied even if they are not 
expressly stated. 

On the other hand, there are those who stress the 
need for instilling into immature minds the unques- 
tioned acceptance of unwavering obedience to all 
forms of authority. For them, true virtue lies in the 
readiness and willingness of children to carry out 
faithfully all instructions, no matter how incon- 
venient or unpalatable those instructions may be. 
Only in that way, it is argued, can solid foundations 
be laid, for the children must first be taught what is 
expected of them before they can be allowed to dis- 
play any initiative or independence in thought and 
action. 
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In their extreme forms these two attitudes are 
clearly irreconcilable, but a more moderate stand- 
point in each case would produce views which were 
not wholly incompatible. 

It is now widely agreed, even to the extent of 
meriting special reference in recent legislation, that 
education should be child-centred. Broadly speaking, 
this means that education should be fashioned to suit 
individual children, and not, as has so often been 
the practice in the past, that children should be cast 
in one or other of a very limited number of “stan- 
dardised” educational moulds. 

In practice, however, the ideal can seldom be 
realised, at any rate in a State system subjected to 
stringent financial control, where the sheer weight 
of numbers, the inadequacy of teachers and premises, 
and the lack of equipment and books, all militate 
against a truly individual approach. Even so, it is 
evident that child-interest is steadily replacing 
subject-interest, and that the needs of children are 
Not too obviously subordinated to administrative con- 
venience, although criticism is often directed against 
the methods employed. 

The idea that children should be provided with 
the facilities for full and unrestrained growth raises 
several profound questions. 

Choice flowers can be seen 


kept gardens. Weeds can be seen growing almost any- 
where, 


and particularly in gardens once cultivated 
but now abandoned. In the first case, great care is 
taken over the selection of the required strain: the 
special needs of the plant are studied and catered for, 
and the degree of perfection attained is judged by 
agreed standards. In the second case, the plant sur- 
vives, provided the minimum conditions for growth 


growing in beautifully- 
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are satisfied, but the extent to which it flourishes is 
purely a matter of chance, and of little consequence 
unless the weed happens to be stifling a plant of some 
value. 

Although the analogy obviously cannot be pushed 
too far, children may be regarded either as choice 
plants which need careful cultivation, or as weeds 
which will grow wild. If they are to be cultivated, 
they must be provided with appropriate nourishment, 
and their growth and quality must be capable of 
measurement by certain agreed standards. If, on the 
other hand, they are to be allowed to grow wild, they 
must thrive as best they may, and whatever matures 
will be a matter of chance. The cultivated variety 
savours of order; the wild of disorder. 

Yet great variety is to be seen in a carefully- 
planned and well-kept garden, with each variety 
reaching out towards its own particular form of 
beauty. The gardener, through careful study, knows 
each variety, and he cultivates each according to its 
special needs. So with children: each one should be 
cultivated according to his special needs. 

Whereas gardeners are fairly well agreed concern- 
ing standards of perfection in the flower-garden, 
society has not agreed on any such standardisation in 
human beings, nor is it desirable that any hard and 
fast standards should be set. The divergence of 
opinion within a society may, in fact, became marked, 
especially when religious and political considerations 
loom large. 

Cultivation for perfection implies sound hereditary 
qualities, a fertile environment and attentive train- 
ing. The teacher's influence, although considerable, 
is therefore clearly limited, for he has no control 
over the hereditary qualities, and only partial control 
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in the other two spheres. The home influence, on 
the other hand, predominates from the outset, and it 
may so happen that the influence of the home, in its 
attitude to standards and values, is opposed to that of 
the teacher, with the inevitable consequence that 
the child is torn between conflicting loyalties. From 
the very beginning, therefore, the doubts and difficul- 
ties may be such as to undermine the faith and con- 
fidence of the child in his teacher, and of the teacher 
in the effectiveness of his work. 

In most countries the home enjoys comparative 
freedom in the up-bringing of children, and society 
is reluctant to interfere, even although it may have 
assumed considerable powers of intervention through 
the machinery of the law. To remove a child from his 
home is rightly regarded as a drastic step to be taken 
only as a last resort. In such circumstances, many 
children do, in fact, continue to live in homes which 
the great majority of fair-minded citizens would 
unhesitatingly condemn as harmful to healthy de- 
velopment. 

That there is a real need for positive training few 
would wish to deny, but the whole question of train- 
ing is aggravated by the changing pattern of society 
itself, and by the particular emphasis given to the 
several aspects of training by different sections of 
society, 

At each stage of its evolution, society inherits the 
fruits of past endeavour. Not infrequently these 
fruits were gathered by inspired individuals, or by 
small minorities, who fought tenaciously and without 
regard for danger or personal gain, against the deeply- 
entrenched doctrines and practices of their time. 
Their ultimate achievement, often against bitter 
opposition, clearly shows that the tenets and conven- 
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tions enforced by authority, and probably accepted 
quite readily by the great majority, in one generation, 
may be radically reshaped by succeeding generations. 

As society is thus somewhat fluid and subject to 
appreciable changes, it is undesirable that children 
should be moulded to a particular pattern in any 
one generation, for even a freely-held majority view 
may be subject to transformation at a later period. 
Child-labour and the slave-trade are examples. 

In general, however, the trend of all truly great 
reform has been to establish the principle of human 
rights, by limiting arbitrary power, by removing 
abuse, by securing an increasing measure of freedom 
for the individual, and by promoting equality of 
opportunity. 

It is not to be expected that every single child left 
to follow his own natural bent, will come, in 
maturity, to accept as right and proper a standard of 
behaviour which is wholly in accord with the proved 
needs of society. Nor is it to be expected that every 
child, regardless of his tendencies, shall be allowed to 
grow unchecked, flouting the fundamental principles 
upon which civilised society has been built over the 
centuries. 

In any process of training, therefore, care must 
be taken to ensure that the basic principles under- 
lying the whole conception of human rights are 
thoroughly understood and respected. The respect 
accorded will clearly be the greater and the more en- 
during when the individual freely recognises that 
such fundamental principles have intrinsic value for 
all time: that they are, in fact, absolutely vital for 
the well-being of man in society. 

Educational training should obviously be positive : 
to instil into children a deep-seated desire to behave 
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in a right-minded way, simply because they them- 
selves understand the virtue in such behaviour, and 
find satisfaction in so doing. Yet society often resorts 
to negative expedients, and attempts to safeguard 
itself by deterrents. The individual is warned that 
contempt for the basic principles will exact, in due 
course, its inevitable penalty through the machinery 
of the law. As long as there remain individuals who 
do not understand the need for honouring the funda- 
mental principles, there will be some ready to violate 
them as opportunities occur. 

Superficial “fashions” will undoubtedly change, 
but the fundamental principles which underlie any 
worth-while conception of man, whether as an indi- 
vidual or as a member of society, have lasting value, 
and it must be regarded as one of the major tasks of 
education to strive, in its training of the young, for 
a perfection which still appears to be far distant. 


Chapter 9 
FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


OnE of the most common conceptions of “discipline” 
is strict compliance with instructions, under the 
threat of punishment by the enforcing authority, and 
a person who exercises control in such a way is often 
referred to as “a good disciplinarian”. This particular 
brand of discipline is, however, more appropriately 
defined as regimentation. 

It is not difficult to understand how regimentation, 
in its various shades of severity, came to be so widely 
practised, and so generally accepted, both in the 
armed forces and in schools, for large numbers could 
be effectively controlled and made to carry out speci- 
fic exercises, while relatively few were required to 
show any initiative or to shoulder any responsibility 
as leaders. Provided sufficient authority was vested 
in one person, he could drill those under him to 
respond to his commands, and by dint of practice and 
punishment, any required degree of perfection could 
be attained. Thus, so long as authority was exercised, 
the rank and file could be relied upon to carry out 
their allotted tasks in an orderly manner, and with 
machine-like precision. 

The tendency in regimentation is to produce im- 
personal efficiency of a high order, while minimising 
the sense of personal initiative and responsibility, for 
the overriding control of all conduct is assumed by 
higher authority. Individuals are not expected to be’ 
concerned with the reasons for the conduct required 
of them. Their role is simply to obey, promptly and 
without question. 
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Thus one person, by assuming supreme control and 
by exercising his authority through various grades 
of subordinates, can impose any particular pattern 
of behaviour on any number of individuals, who are 
either willing or constrained to accept his authority, 
always provided that there is unquestioning 
obedience at every stage. 

If, in any such machine-like organisation, any one 
individual elects not to comply with the instructions 
given, the organisation is in danger of breaking down, 
just as a piece of mechanism is when one of its com- 
ponent parts becomes defective. In the machine, if 
the defective part cannot be repaired, it has to be rei 
placed, and that is the method commonly adopted in 
those organisations, which, although concerned with 


human beings, are nevertheless run on a strictly im- 
personal basis. 


However necessa 
be in certain aspec 
no place for them 


ty such methods may appear to 
ts of human organisation, there is 
in the education of the young, for 
it is not sufficient for the young to accept a code of 
behaviour just because, and only when, it is enforced 
by higher authority, 

One of the dangers of dictatorial regimentation, 
quite apart from the possibility of undue harshness 
imposed by the dictator, is the likelihood of extreme 
and probably irresponsible reaction when the 
authority is withdrawn, for the individuals, aban- 
doned, to their own devices, and leaderless, tend to 
turn violently away from the restraint to which they 
have been subjected. Two codes of conduct are thus 
often in evidence: one for the “Pparade-ground” and 
another for “off-duty”. 

If the training given on the “ 


“ow iq. Patade-ground” is to 
have any deep and lasting influ 


ence on the general 
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conduct of the individuals when “off-duty”, the indi- 
viduals must understand the purpose of such train- 
ing, and they must take an active and enthusiastic 
part in the whole organisation and all that it entails. 
Then, and only then, may we expect the two codes of 
behaviour to approximate to the same standard, that 
is, the general conduct will not change appreciably 
when authority is withdrawn. This is the really sig- 
nificant feature of discipline as distinct from regi- 
mentation. 

In our present state of social organisation, while 
not forgetting that education must strive for an ideal 
society, we must acknowledge that there are probably 
times when regimentation is absolutely vital, if for 
no other reason than to ensure survival during 
periods of great national stress. But the needs of 
society in general are best served by discipline—by 
the self-discipline of all its members. Further, and 
possibly even more significant, a society which values 
discipline will also appreciate the need for regimenta- 
tion in special circumstances. 

Self-discipline implies a thorough understanding of 
the values which are fundamental to the well-being 
of society, and a willingness to subordinate self- 
interest to the greater needs of the community, and to 
regulate personal conduct accordingly. Self-discipline 
demands, therefore, that in the interests of society 
the individual shall readily limit his own freedom of 
action, even when, for selfish motives, he is tempted 
to exercise no such restraint. 

There is no implication in this, however, that the 
individual must look upon his particular society as 
his god. After all, any society is merely a man-made 
device, whatever the individual’s allegiance to that 
society may be. Moreover, even the most dutiful 
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member can still find many ways of enjoying personal 
freedom in a truly democratic society, as long as he 
remembers that he is only one of many individuals 
in that society, and that all wish to enjoy an equal 
measure of personal freedom. +} 

This voluntary restraint imposed by the individual 
on his own actions, far from indicating any fettering 
of the mind, is evidence of a free mind—a mind 
which is free to choose, and which chooses in the in- 
terests of the common good, and not from ruthlessly 
selfish motives. 

The educational attitude to discipline, idealistic 
and impracticable as it may seem in our present im- 
perfect society, must be that of self-discipline, volun- 
tarily imposed by a free mind, and without recourse 
to deterrents. That is a positive attitude, marking 
real progress in human thought and action, and one 
to which any worth-while society must aspire. 

The attitude often adopted by present society, and 
held for pressing practical reasons, is nevertheless 
largely negative, and really no more than an ex- 
pedient which has little virtue in itself. So long as it 
is considered necessary to use compulsion from with- 
out, and to resort to deterrents, to ensure “right” 
conduct, society is, in fact, admitting that the indi- 
vidual is liable and likely to choose a “wrong” 
course. 

Now, since the individual is endowed with a free 
will, he is free to choose whatever course appears to 
him to be the most desirable. If such a course does 
not conflict too violently with what his own particular 
society accepts as reasonable, little or no restraint 
need be exercised by the society, for the course 
chosen will be regarded as reasonably “right”. If, 
however, such a course does conflict with what his 
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own particular society accepts as reasonable, the 
society will almost certainly seek to protect itself by 
restraining the individual, on the grounds that the 
course is a “wrong” one. 

Whether any particular course of action seems 
right or wrong to the individual concerned will de- 
pend upon his own conception of “right” and 
“wrong”, and although society may help him to form 
that conception, the precise interpretation of it will 
rest, in the last resort, with the individual himself. 
Therefore, no course of action will ever seem to him 
to be the right one unless and until he comes to be- 
lieve, of his own free will, that it really is the right 
one. In all this the significance of purposeful train- 
ing must be very evident, for right attitudes should 
be developed while the children are young. 

Throughout this discussion it is assumed that the 
society has come to formulate its own moral and 
social values in a thoroughly democratic manner, and 
that it has not merely acquiesced in a mode of life 
forced upon it by some unscrupulous overlord. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that the attitude of any 
decent citizen will not differ radically from what the 
society as a corporate body approves. 

Compulsion and deterrents may tend to prevent an 
individual from following a course which does not 
have his society’s approval, but in the absence of posi- 
tive guidance, they cannot be expected to set him on 
a course which does have approval. 

Regimentation can achieve orderly conduct, 
especially when enforced by sufficiently ruthless 
authority, but only self-discipline can achieve 
rational conduct, for it is imposed by the free-will 
of the individual himself. In the circumstances, regi- 
mentation cannot be expected to solve any major 
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human problems, unless human nature is to undergo 
drastic and unexpected changes, for it normally en- 
tails the suppression of natural impulses by purely 
arbitrary control. In practice, it often entails re- 
ducing human beings to a status not far removed 
from that of domesticated animals. 


Chapter ro 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


THE whole question of the place of rewards and 
punishments in society, more particularly that of cer- 
tain categories of punishment, has provoked lively 
controversy during recent years, not only amongst 
minority sections who have sought to influence pub- 
lic opinion but also in the legislative councils of the 
nations. 

It has long been widely accepted, if tacitly, that a 
system of rewards and punishments is an indispens- 
able feature of the social structure generally. Now it 
is perhaps no less widely held that certain degrees of 
rewards and punishments are of doubtful worth, 
while certain others are probably undesirable. 

In any critical examination of the place of “re- 
wards” in the life of society, the first major difficulty 
is encountered at the very outset, for popular con- 
ception embraces two fundamentally different 
meanings. 

On the one hand, “rewards” may be regarded as 
recompense for special services. This implies that, 
although the reward is clearly in recognition of the 
services rendered, the gift is freely made on the ful- 
filment of the service and without previous promises 
or inducements. Moreover, as the reward is a free-will 
offering, over and above any agreed payment, the 
nature and amount of the gift rests solely with the 
donor. Furthermore, as there are no conditional 
promises, the service is not influenced by the prospect 
of a reward. Thus generous service is recognised and 
rewarded by an appreciative gesture which is cer- 
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tainly unsought, and possibly not even regarded as 
likely, by the person rendering the service. ; 

On the other hand, “rewards” may be regarded as 
a special inducement, offered in advance for the ex- 
press purpose of securing a service, and of influencing 
its extent and quality. Now the “service” is condi- 
tional upon the “reward”, implying that the parties 
concerned have made a bargain, and the “reward 
thus becomes virtually a bribe. 

This second view of rewards has much to condemn 
it, in that the emphasis is likely to be placed on the 
reward and not on the service rendered, with the 
result that the amount of the reward tends to deter- 
mine, in advance, the extent and quality of the ser- 
vice. In other words, it is the reward, and not the 
service, which gives the satisfaction. In fact, the 
reward is really payment, possibly additional pay- 
ment, while the service is really a commission for 
which payment is offered. If such an attitude should 
become deeply entrenched in the life of the com- 
munity, the taint of self-interest will surely destroy 
the spirit of service. Yet service, in the true sense, 
whether to one’s fellow men individually or to one’s 
community collectively, must always remain one of 
the corner stones of society. 

Educationally, therefore, the attitude that reward 
must follow service, as day follows night, is untenable. 
Children, who, we trust, are destined to become good 
citizens of a cohesive, enlightened society, should be 
encouraged to strive always for quality, to serve their 
work faithfully and to find full satisfaction in so 
doing, simply because they understand and appreciate 
the value of whatever they accomplish. 

Naturally, in the atmosphere of their homes, and in 
their contacts with the school and the outside world 
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generally, they will come to realise that their liveli- 
hood will one day depend upon their own earning 
powers, and that they will necessarily have to engage 
in some sort of work expressly for the purpose of 
earning a living. There will thus be a pressing need 
for them to “sell” such work at a fair price. But they 
will also discover that the process of earning a living 
normally occupies only a part of the day, and that 
they will therefore have some leisure in which to 
devote themselves to other matters. 

Now, although the quality of one’s normal work 
can be expected to improve if one’s whole outlook 
is coloured with a sense of service—and that is surely 
a valuable contribution to the common good of 
society—it is in one’s leisure hours that the greatest 
opportunities for rendering true service are to be 
found: service to one’s fellows and to the community 
at large—service without thought of reward. 

One of the dangers of the “Welfare State” is that, 
although no one in particular seems to be responsible 
for initiating services to individuals, such services are 
continually being rendered, and in consequence they 
are too often taken for granted. The “Welfare State” 
may thus come to be regarded as a remarkable kind 
of milch cow, which goes on yielding without ever 
needing to be fed. However, quite apart from these 
mass-organised benefits, most people are able to enjoy 
amenities which are made possible purely as a result 
of voluntary effort. 

School-children, in particular, can enjoy a great 
variety of out-of-school activities, all made possible 
by the voluntary efforts of their teachers—in short, by 
service. It is not too much to expect that children 
should appreciate this spirit of service, and wish to 
emulate it in the many little ways which are open 
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to them. Yet unless the homes from which the chil- 
dren come recognise such acts as service, the children 
themselves may look upon their teachers’ voluntary 
service, as merely a part of the job, for which ade- 
quate payment is made by the employing authority. 
Knowing full well that education is not confined to 
the classroom, the good teacher sets no hard and fast 
limits to his work, but he can be excused for protest- 
ing when his every act of service is taken for granted 
and not really appreciated. : 

Unless the seeds of service are sown when the child- 
ren are young, the harvest is not likely to be fruit- 
ful in their later years. A generation in which every- 
one demands something for nothing, and in which no 
one is willing to give anything unless there is to be 
a commensurate “reward”, cannot possibly claim to be 
an advanced form of society, no matter how one 
attempts to define “advanced”. Such an attitude un- 
dermines the very foundations upon which society has 
been, and must continue to be, built. This is not to 
defend the structure and function of society as it now 
exists in practice, but to stress that a spirit of service 
is indispensable for the healthy existence of any 
worth-while society. 

The place of punishment in the life of society is 
possibly an even more confused issue, for the popular 
conception of “punishment” embraces several distinct 
aspects, not always clearly defined, and any one of 
which may predominate in a particular instance. 

To some the retributive aspect is the most signifi- 
cant: namely, that suffering should be inflicted on 
the offender simply because he has committed an 
offence. In their view, undisguised vengeance is 
wholly justifiable, and necessary for the preservation 
of orderly society. 
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To others the deterrent aspect is the more impor- 
tant consideration: that is to say, that the mere threat 
of punishment will tend to deter a potential offender 
from committing an offence. In their view, offences 
can be prevented by an open declaration of suitably 
harsh punishments for specified offences. 

To others the corrective aspect is the only reason- 
able and justifiable view: namely, that although the 
offender should be made to expiate his offence, the 
emphasis should be placed on ascertaining the under- 
lying causes of the misdemeanour, on applying cor- 
rective influences to prevent a recurrence, and on 
rehabilitating the offender in society. In their view, 
punishments which lack corrective influences must 
fail in their main purpose, for they tend to antagonise 
the offender, and so incite him to commit further 
offences, if only for the misguided satisfaction of 
pitting his cunning against law and order. 

At this point it is necessary for the development of 
the thesis to consider how any organised society ex- 
pects to be served by a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

In the first place, rewards and punishments are 
obviously devised in relation to some generally 
approved norm of behaviour: namely, that behaviour 
which is regarded as reasonable and sufficient for the 
orderly conduct and the preservation of the society. 

Most of the people in the society are assumed to be 
capable of behaving in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner, and of discharging all their obligations up to the 
limit of their ability. They are regarded as dutiful, 
law-abiding citizens, and for them no special mark, 
either of approval or of disapproval, is deemed neces- 
sary. But it is also assumed that a select few will 
possess exceptional powers, and display exemplary 
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behaviour. For them a system of rewards is instituted, 
to enable the society to show its appreciation of out- 
standing merit. It is still further assumed that an un- 
desirable few will fall short of the minimum standards 
required. For them a system of punishment is insti- 
tuted, to enable the society to show its disapproval 
and to spur the defaulters on to greater efforts, in 
the hope that they will come to play a worthy part in 
the life of the society. 

The intended effect, therefore, is that rewards 
should extol virtue, and that punishments should 
condemn discreditable behaviour. This would suggest 
a general raising of the standard of behaviour, for the 


esteemed recognition, whi 
punishment might be expected to deter even the most 
refractory of individuals. 

In practice, however, the desired result is not 
always achieved, for rewards and punishments may 

. both engender anti-social attitudes, 

Thus, the introduction of a system of rewards, far 

from stimulating greater effort in the common cause, 


€ to the community. 
Again, if the rewards are few, and only won by. con- 
: at majority may become 
i strive, so slackening 


performances which are well within their capacity. If 


the rewards are numerous and won with comparative 
ease, there may soon develop a situation in which a 
reward is regarded as the only fitting and acceptable 
end to any accomplishment, however trivial, and. the 
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promise of a reward as a prerequisite of service, how- 
ever slight. 

Punishment, far from deterring, may actually in- 
cite some individuals to challenge the authority of 
society, either by wanton acts committed in a spirit of 
bravado, or by carefully-planned offences whereby the 
individual seeks to satisfy his own lusts, regardless of 
the effects upon society. 

The person who is tempted to embark upon an 
illicit mission may assess his chances of detection, 
and hence of punishment, as small, and he may then 
contrive, with all the cunning at his command, to 
plan his schemes so as to reduce the chances of detec- 
tion still further. If he can satisfy himself that his 
chances of success far outweigh the possibility of 
failure, and that the probable gain to himself is com- 
mensurate with the risks involved, he will not be de- 
terred by the thought of possible punishment. The 
prospect of gain will make him want to succeed, and 
the consequences of failure will make it all the more 
imperative that he should not fail. In a very real sense, | 
therefore, the threat of punishment spurs him on to 

eater efficiency in his nefarious work. 

Only when the probable gain is trifling in his 
estimation will the potential delinquent be deterred 
by the threat of punishment, but when the gain is 
likely to be considerable, he will readily accept the 
challenge. What is regarded as trifling or considerable 
will naturally depend on the individual’s own stan- 
dards. 

Since, in practice, opportunities for violating the 
accepted code of conduct will never be lacking, the 
confirmed cynic will probably argue that punish- 
ments can only be expected to deter essentially honest 


people. 
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In order that any system of rewards and punish- 
ments may fulfil its desired function of bringing a 
greater sense of responsibility and service to society, 
and of raising the moral tone generally, the in- 
dividual’s attention should be focused on the funda- 
mental issues, and not on the actual rewards and 
punishments, which are merely social attributes of 
those issues. The endeavour should be to render 
service, not to covet a reward; to shun the conduct 
that warrants castigation, not to evade punishment. 
If the endeavour is sufficiently meritorious, the 
reward will be forthcoming; if the conduct is free 
from blame, the question of punishment will not 
arise. When rewards and punishments themselves 
become poles of attraction and repulsion, the most 
significant purpose of their institution is likely to be 
defeated. ; 

Only by fostering in children a sincere regard for 
work and behaviour, and a healthy respect for re- 
wards and punishments, can we hope to inculcate in 
them a proper attitude towards society. This responsi- 


bility the school shares with the home and with 
society in general. 


Chapter rz 
THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


THE mental development of an individual child 
depends partly upon hereditary potentialities and 
partly upon environmental influences. Thus, unless 
there are latent natural endowments they cannot be 
developed, while the extent to which natural endow- 
ments are developed depends on the opportunities 
and stimuli provided in the environment. 

Hereditary potentialities, the latent qualities of 
mind which the child possesses in virtue of his birth, 
are determined by complex factors in the ancestry of 
the individual, and although specific tendencies may 
be expected to emerge, in the light of qualities ex- 
hibited by his forbears, it is by no means certain 
that such tendencies will in fact appear, whatever the 
environmental influences. Generations of brilliant 
minds may reasonably hope to beget another brilliant 
mind, but they may beget a moron. 

The environment, again, is so complex that its 
total influence upon a particular individual may be 
a matter of some speculation. Although, in any par- 
ticular case, one might endeavour to plan the “ideal 
environment”, there is no certainty that that environ- 
ment will provide the stimulus expected. In spite of 
much scientific research, there still remains much of 
the method of trial and error where mental growth 
is concerned, especially when personal relationships 
are involved, as they so often must be. 

The home, clearly, is at the root of all child de- 
velopment. It is there that the child’s natural endow- 
ments are determined, albeit unwittingly, by the 
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parents, and it is there that his early environmental 
background is set. The school, on the other hand, has 
a partly-fashioned product to deal with by the time 
the ċhild enters, for the home environment has 
already begun to work upon the natural endowments. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the richest 
possible development will take place when the school 
becomes thoroughly acquainted with all that pertains 
to the home and when the school takes all those con- 
ditions fully and expertly into account during the 
process of educating the child. 
Too often, however, the school works in ignorance 
home conditions and plans a system of education 
which is unrelated to any particular environmental 
influence, as if “education” were a commodity 
fashioned to some standardised form. In such circum- 
stances the home hands the child over to the school, 
„expecting that he will be cast in the approved mould, 
while the school accepts the child, trusting that he 
will gradually conform to pattern. It then sometimes 
happens that the school and the home tend to blame 
each other for what are regarded as short-comings 
on the part of the child; or, alternatively, that both 
the school and the home tend to blame the child, 
without either even attempting to consult the other 
concerning the possible causes of the misde 
The unfortunate child is thus often to 
conflicting standards, even conflicting loyalties, and 
he may then be left with the feeling that he is very 
much misunderstood. In that frame of mind he may 
be expected to develop anti-social attitudes, 
The idea that education is a Standardised com- 
modity, bearing a recognised “trade-mark”, may haye 
certain attractions for the ruthless administrator who 
is obsessed with statistics, but it surely cannot appeal 


of 


meanour. 
rn between 
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to the teacher who is sincerely concerned about the 
welfare of his pupils, as persons, or to the parent who 
desires for his children full and happy lives. 

The moral is obvious: that the school and the 
home should work together in true accord, each con- 
cerned with bringing the best out of the children en- 
trusted to them, in the spirit of partnership, and in the 
knowledge that failure on the part of one will be 
detrimental to the success of the other. 

“Equality of opportunity”, so popular a catch- 
phrase at the present time, demands as a prerequisite 
that every child should be stimulated and encouraged 
to develop his various talents according to his 
particular ability and aptitude. This, in its turn, de- 
mands that every child must be thoroughly under- 
stood by those who are charged with the responsibility 
of educating him. 

Most parents probably would insist that they are, 
deeply concerned about their children. Many un- 
doubtedly take a keen interest in their children’s 
education. Yet it is all too clear that in a great num- 
ber of cases the interest barely extends beyond the 
desire to get their children into a particular school, 
in the belief that their children will thereby have a 
better chance of “getting on” in life. Such an attitude 
on the part of parents is understandable, but it is not 
an attitude which takes fully into account the 
parents’ . own responsibilities concerning their 
children’s education. 

It is reasonable to assume that parents should be 
the best informed with regard to their children’s 
early background. It is also reasonable to assume that 
if they bring up their children in an atmosphere of 
affection and sympathy, and have their children’s 
confidence, parents should be the first to become 
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aware of interests, aptitudes and ambitions. In so 
sensible parents should be the people with the bes 
knowledge of their children. Such em 
honestly communicated, would be invaluable to the 
school. s 

Parents’ “wishes” concerning their children’s ed 
cation may be ill-founded, but their knowles 
their children should be precise. Consultation be 
tween the parents and the school would then lead i a 
greater measure of understanding on both sides. T 
parents would thus be in a position to exert their fu i 
influence, and the professional skill of the schoo. 
could be used to best advantage. : 

It must not be supposed, however, that consultation 
between the school and the home should determine 
for any child a narrow type of education leading 
towards some specific career, Admittedly, some 

. Parents have it in their power to make careers for 
their children, and plan such careers before the child- 
ten have given any indication of interest and apti- 
tudes. Even so, the school concerned would certainly 
insist on laying broad foundations upon which the 
selected career, or any other which later might prove 
more suitable, could be built. 


Full consultation between the home and the school 
provides for the exchan 
child, and hence for his better education, which in- 
cludes the development of his personality, and which 
should not be concerned merely with instruction. 

The problem then arises as to how the school and 
the home can best confer. In Many cases there will 
be no problem, for the Parents will be only too 
anxious to discuss with the head-teacher and his staff 
their plans and aspirations for their children. Even if 
the parents should prove to be Somewhat unrealistic 
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in the approach to the question of their children’s 
future, the head-teacher, with his experience of 
parents, should be able to turn such interviews to 
good account. 

There remain, however, those parents who are 
either too diffident or too indifferent to approach the 
school. A number will be attracted to “speech days”, 
“open days”, “exhibitions” and similar occasions, 
when the social atmosphere partly masks the purely 
educational, and when the individual parent can 
therefore take a general interest in the activities of 
the school and yet stay very much in the background. 
Confidence may be expected to come with familiarity, 
for it is the first approach which occasions so much 
hesitancy, but the indifferent are not likely to be 
attracted even on these occasions. 

Similarly, the school might attempt the formation 
of some sort of association of parents and teachers to 
stimulate interest in the work of the school and to 
inform parents about the real purpose of education, 
but that, again, is not likely to attract the indifferent. 

In all the more usual methods of encouraging 
parents to take an active interest in the education of 
their children, only those who are at all interested at 
the outset are likely to be attracted. In other words, 
those who would normally co-operate with the school 
may well be encouraged to co-operate more whole- 
heartedly and with more understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, while those whose co-operation the- 
school needs most are likely to remain indifferent and 
unhelpful. 

If the indifferent are to be converted, the change 
is not likely to come about unless the school assumes 
a role akin to that of a welfare worker—no small 
task to add to an already-heavy burden. Such parents 
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must be sought out by teachers who have had a good 
deal of experience in handling “difficult” people, and 
who are persuasive in making out a case for co- 
operation. Even then, if a convert is made, he may 
not be enthusiastic and may need considerable en- 
Couragement afterwards, 

Although the need for parents’ co-operation is 
always apparent, it is perhaps greatest in the case of 
children who attend day-schools. The child in the 
typical day-school spends relatively few hours in 
school and the greater part of his time either at home 
or in the immediate Vicinity of his home. The parents 
alone must accept responsibility for whatever in- 
fluences are at work on their children in out-of- 
school hours, and they should, at the very least, 
attempt to assess the worth of those influences, and 
advise their children accordingly. Should the parents 
be indifferent, and should the influences work for 
evil, the children’s development must suffer, and the 
school’s task must become unnecessarily difficult. 

The wise parent, however, will take an interest in 
his children in all their activities, and will neverthe- 
less leave them with a reasonable amount of freedom 
for worth-while pursuits. The parent who does not 
face up to his own responsibilities cannot censure the 
school for his children’s misconduct. 

The child in the boarding school is in a somewhat 
different position from his fellows in the day-school, 
for during term-time the school itself, in its full set- 
ting, determines the environment. It is clearly the 
responsibility of the school to provide the sort of 

i i i n thrive, physic- 
ally, mentally and spiritually. 

But whether in a day-school or in a boarding-school, 
the child tends to live in two worlds. The day-school 
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child alternates between his two worlds rapidly, and 
he is expected to adjust himself immediately to each 
successive change. The boarding-school child, by con- 
trast, alternates between his two worlds more slowly, 
and has a sufficiently long spell in each in which to 
settle down and assimilate much of the atmosphere. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
atmosphere of the home in any way resembles that of 
the school, and the child may thus have to contend 
with conflicting standards. 

Many individual children, both in day-schools and 
in boarding-schools remain essentially unhappy, even 
when they contrive to appear contented. Not infre- 
quently the cause is to be found in the lack of under- 
standing concerning these children. Parents are too 
prone to regard the task of bringing up children as 
being solely the responsibility of the school. Instead, 
they should realise that their own responsibilities are 
not substantially reduced when they commit their 
children to the care of a school. 

The children have a right, as human beings, to be 
allowed to develop their personalities and talents, 
according to their abilities and aptitudes, and in 
keeping with all that is best in society. The parents, 
no less than the schools, should realise this. 

The contented home can teach children in the best 
possible way a great deal about family life—the basis 
of most civilised societies. The well-conducted school, 
which allows freedom and which yet requires true ` 
discipline, can teach children a great deal about com- 
munity living—the essence of true democracy. But 
neither the home nor the school will be able to make 
the most of their opportunities unless they work to- 
gether in harmony, each understanding the other, 
and each reinforcing the other’s lessons. 
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In the great Majority of cases this harmonious 
blending of school and home should occasion little 
difficulty, for most schools have a genuine interest in 
their pupils, and most parents, when they are aware 
of what is expected of them, are prepared to do all in 
their power to promote their children’s well-being. A 

There remain, however, cases where the home is 
either unwilling to co-operate with the school or 
where the conditions are not conducive to the child- 
ren’s healthy development. In the worst of such 


unfortunate children to more salubrious surround- 
ings, but only as a drastic last resort. The result is 
that many children remain in homes which, by gener- 
ally accepted standards, are unsuitable for them. 
These children need special care and protection, and 
Society owes them, through schools and welfare ser- 
Vices, all the help and guidance possible, for these 
children, equally with their more fortunate fellows, 


ties may prevent estrangement, but tolerance is also 
needed if parents and children are to have and retain 
many interests in common, 
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ren will have little interest in their parents’ pursuits. 
Such a situation might conceivably lead to disruption 
of the existing social life. 

No one can seriously argue the case against univer- 
sal education, but a proper understanding of all that 
is involved is essential. The ordinary work of society 
will still have to go on. The work now done by 
uneducated people will gradually come to be done by 
educated people, with, it is to be hoped, a general 
improvement of standards. 

Hand in hand with the universal education of 
children should go an adult literacy campaign, for in 
that way the gulf between parents and children may 
be kept within reasonable bounds. In that way, too, 
parents will come to appreciate something of the real 
significance of education, and the home and the 
school will be able to work together with much more 
understanding of their common problems. 


Chapter r2 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS 


In a democratic society, government is vested in the 
people, and however the authority for legislation and 
executive action may be delegated to representative 
bodies, according to the particular constitution in 
force, ultimate responsibility for good government 
must rest with the people themselves, 

In practice, however, as far as many people are 
concerned, this responsibility is often interpreted as 
implying no more than electing, from time to time, 
candidates to serve on the national and local repre- 
sentative bodies, while even the choice of the candi- 
dates may well be decided as much by emotional bias 
as by informed argument and cool judgment. 

This is largely due to the ignorance of the great 
majority concerning matters which are of vital im- 
portance to the well-being of the country, both in 
its purely internal affairs and in its relations with 
other countries. 

Admittedly, many of our present-day problems are 
exceedingly complex, for internal affairs tend to be- 
come increasingly complicated, while external rela- 
tions tend to become extremely intricate and often 
precariously poised. 

It is certainly too much to expect the average per- 
son nowadays to grapple with all that is involved, 


country and, progressively, into the pattern of life 
of the whole world. Yet unle. 


is to be but a meaningless 
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citizen should be able to bring his mind to bear 
knowledgeably and intelligently on at least some of 
the problems, according to his particular bent. 

In some sphere or other, every able citizen should 
be concerned to contribute in a positive and con- 
structive way to the common good by honest en- 
deavour and with a sense of purpose. That attitude 
can only come with understanding and goodwill, 
without which there can be neither enduring stability 
nor confident progress. 

General awareness of the need for all to participate 
fully in the good government of democratic society 
is clearly an educational problem, for education, in 
the truly liberal sense, implies the intelligent appli- 
cation of knowledge gained. Thus the individual 
must be encouraged to assimilate knowledge and to 
use it intelligently by thinking logically and critically 
for himself. At the same time he must be prepared to 
listen to conflicting arguments and to form sound 
judgments of the relative merits of those arguments. 

Yet it seems that in the field of politics many 
people are unwilling to listen to rational argument. 
Instead, if they are at all susceptible to persuasion, 
they tend to be swayed by emotional propaganda, 
especially when it makes an appeal to self-interest. 

It is only to be expected that, when individuals 
are allowed freedom of thought and expression, many 
different opinions of how the desired end may be 
attained will be held. Moreover, opinions may differ 
concerning just what the desired end should be. 
Some of these opinions will differ radically on points 
of principle, while some will only differ slightly on 
points of detailed application of a common principle. 

This tends to be the case in party politics. Within 
a particular political party the individual members 
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may not always agree on every point of detail, but 
their views are such that they are all willing to sub- 
scribe to a common basic policy. Between one 
Political party and another, however, there is usually 
some conflicting point of principle. k 

It thus happens that the many and varied in- 
dividual opinions which might be expected in a free- 
thinking society, ranging from one extreme to the 
other through every conceivable shade of difference, 
tend to become “graded” into a small number of 
political party policies, each of which is so different 
from any other as to make reconciliation impractic- 
able, if not impossible. 

In this way an unwieldy number of individual 
opinions become, in effect, crystallised into a few 
fairly definite, divergent views. The “party policy” is 
really nothing more than the highest common factor 
of the individual views of the members, and therefore 


that element to which all the members are willing to 
subscribe. 


The individual who cannot bring himself to recon- 
cile his views with those of any of the established 
political parties may, of course, attempt to form 
another party, but if he should not be successful in 
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that, he would probably have little opportunity of 
participating directly in the government of his 
country. Admittedly, the “independent” candidate is 
not unknown, but he is becoming a rarity. 

The organisation of politics along party lines, with 
the enmity and suspicion so often engendered, pre- 
sents education with a considerable problem. It is 
rightly held that the individual should be left to 
decide for himself what his attitude to politics should 
be, and any attempt to persuade the young to follow 
a particular party is frowned upon. From another 
point of view it is argued that public funds, the 
property of the society as a whole, must not be used 
to stimulate interest in any particular party, even in 
the field of adult education. 

The principle behind this is clear, even if it is 
often advanced on the grounds of suspicion: that 
youth, when it reaches the age of discretion, must be 
free to choose as it thinks fit, unmolested and without 
fear or favour; and further, that society as a whole 
does not wish to discriminate between one sectional 
interest and another. 

Yet it must be recognised that children, who are 

- destined to become the adults of the next generation, 
should be prepared for citizenship as part of their 
education; also that many adults are keenly interested 
in politics and seek authoritative knowledge of the 
subject. i 

It so happens, of course, that many of the most 
knowledgeable teachers of politics are themselves 
definite members of political parties, and it is that 
factor which arouses suspicion. Certain parents then 
fear that their children’s minds will be “polluted”, 
while certain sections of society fear that a particular 
party may seek to proselytise at public expense. 
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There are possibly grounds for these fears in some 
instances, but there is also evidence that sound, un- 
biased teaching is being done, both in schools and in 
adult education. That any teaching which has to do 


persons of integrity. 

Many schools, particularly at the secondary stage, 
include in their curricula a variety of courses desig- 
nated as “civics” or “social studies”. These courses, 
handled in a Purposeful way, enable the children to 


learn, often by first-hand observation and investiga- , 


tion, much that concerns the efficient organisation of 
society and much that assists the understanding of 
what is entailed in responsible citizenship. These 


Present has evolved. It is also recognised that man 
will have a future, which will evolve out of the 
present. 

Seen in this light, social studies are not synonymous 
with courses in politics, although Politics must clearly 
have a place. F urther, since the interaction of dif- 
ferent societies at various times in their histories must 
also form part of the Course, the study of Politics 
cannot properly be restricted to Conditions in a single 
country, much less to what obtains in a single Party. 
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Thus, so far as the political aspects of the teaching 
are concerned, there is every opportunity for a 
scrupulously impartial survey, both at home and 
abroad, although it must be recognised that the possi- 
bility of stressing the merits of a particular party or 
system may arise. But opportunities for partisanship 
are not limited to political teaching, so that particu- 
lar problem is not new. 

That children should be denied worth-while edu- 
cation which would be of incalculable value to them 
in later years, either because teachers of integrity 
cannot be found, or because certain sections of society 
are not prepared to trust their teachers, is scarcely a 
tenable argument in a democracy. 

The bold view is that when children are well in- 
formed and educated to think clearly, democratic 
society has nothing to fear for the future. It is when 
children are ill informed, and when they are not 
educated to think clearly, that society should have 
cause to fear. 

No discussion on “Education and Politics” could 
be complete without some reference to the place of 
politics in the control of education. It is the common 
practice that, when public funds are made available 
for any purpose, a measure of public control is an 
essential condition. Inspection is instituted to ensure 
that the funds are properly used and that the expec- 
ted degree of efficiency is achieved and maintained. 
This is clearly a reasonable line of argument, for 
acceptance of public funds, the property of one and 
all, implies acknowledgment of the intention to 
perform a public service which shall be truly public 
and without discrimination. 

Control of public funds, whether by central govern- 
ment or by local authority, has long been regarded as 
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a major concern of the politician. The controller of 
the public purse is always one of the most influential 
offices in any form of government. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, matters involving public finance tend to 
become major political issues, and the public control 
of a State system of education is no exception to this 
rule, for public funds are involved, usually on a very 
large scale. 

Normally, in democratic societies this control need 
cause little concern, for the minister of a central 
government and the councillor of a local authority 
are both ultimately responsible to their electorate, 
and the risk of abuse is therefore minimised. Admit- 
tedly, policy tends to change according to the de- 
clared views of the 
only to the extent approved by the electorate.. 

In a dictatorial régime, however, society has no 


expense of clear thinkin 
dividual members of the 


e community, and is no 
adequate substitute for 


a free-thinking, self- 
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win supporters, fired no less by “hate” of his enemies 
than by “love” of him. Moreover, for a time his ruth- 
lessly governed society may have all outward signs of 
strength and solidarity. There may even be the 
appearance of fairly general enthusiasm for the 
régime. 

The fact remains, however, that enduring strength 
is not built upon the fear engendered by a ruthless 
dictator. Unless the people themselves democratically 
decide how they are to be governed, there will always 
be subversive elements planning to cast away an 
oppressive yoke. Ae 

One of the most important aspects of education is 
that the individual should be trained and encouraged 
to think for himself—a cardinal feature of democracy, 
but a feature utterly inconsistent with the demands of 
a dictator. Democracy owes it to itself, therefore, to 
educate its people for democracy. 


Chapter 13 


RELIGION AND MORALS IN 
EDUCATION 


IT has long been the practice in many parts of the 
world for religious organisations to exercise consider- 
able influence over the whole field of education. 
Many well-known schools and colleges owe their 
origins to religious zeal, while in Western Europe 
generally the whole trend of educational deve 
ment was largely determined by religious claims an 

religious endeavour. In the mission field the pioneer 
work in education has been almost exclusively in the 
hands of religious bodies. Thus, long before there was 
any national consciousness about education, at any 
rate of the kind that was prepared to levy public 
funds for a State system of education, religious bodies 
raised voluntary subscriptions and used the funds 


entrusted to them to further education according to 
their own beliefs. 


me to be quite widely 
accepted as the basis of education. 
asis of all worth-while 


of all truly religious 
people, for religion, in the full sense, is the state in 


which people are bound to God, while education is 
the means by which people are fitteq for life. Only 
by denying the existence of God can People exclude 
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Him from their lives and so come to exclude religion 
from education. Many may appear to be indifferent 
about the place of God in their lives, but few deny 
His existence. 

Religion must therefore necessarily enter into 
every aspect of life; as the one guiding purpose in 
life; as the one way of finding the meaning of life 
itself. Since education must serve man’s physical, 
mental and spiritual needs, in his relationship with 
both God and his fellow men, and to his satisfaction, 
it follows that religion must inspire all education, for 
an education which ignores purpose and meaning in 
life cannot be expected to promote the development 
of the whole personality. 

Some challenge this view and wish to see religion 
divorced from education, but such people clearly 
cannot be truly religious themselves. They merely 
see in education a means of increasing man’s effici- 
ency in society; a means of improving his mental 
faculties and of enhancing his material well-being. 

The whole problem of the religious bias and con- 
tent in education is, however, still further compli- 
cated by man’s different views of “God”, and hence 
by his different forms of “religion”. 

In some countries the very word “religion” is vir- 
tually synonymous with Christianity, although even 
there many of the people may not be prepared to 
accept, with conviction, all the Christian beliefs. In 
other countries the people may regard themselves as 
devoutly religious, but not Christian. In yet other 
countries the rulers may usurp the position of God, 
and may enforce a “State-religion” of their own; a 
religion in which their concept of the State is placed 


high above all else. 
Even where religious freedom is tolerated and 
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where Christianity is practised by considerable num- 
bers, and where the people therefore presumably look 
to the same God, simplicity is often destroyed by the 
number and variety of organised churches, which 
differ from one another either over theological issues 
or in forms of worship. At the same time it must be 
recognised that there are many acceptable ways of 
worshipping and serving God which vary with the 
gifts and needs of the individual personality. Un- 
happily, this variety in worship and service is some- 
times seen as conflict or competition, so that the 
essential underlying unity of the churches tends to be 
obscured. In the mission field, particularly, any sug- 
gestion of conflict or rivalry amongst the several 
Christian denominations tends to raise doubts in the 
minds of sympathisers, who then hesitate and waver 
about joining a church. That a number of different 
churches can all serve God, and that the individual can 
choose to join the church which provides the atmo- 
sphere in which he can best serve God and still enjoy 
the fellowship of members of kindred churches, is not 
always understood. 

But however much people may disagree about 
religious beliefs, the great majority may be expected 
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and each religion therefore claims the right to pro- 
claim what it believes to be the truth. Moreover, 
there are numerous instances of intolerant religious 
organisations claiming the right to enforce, even at 
the point of the sword, their particular interpretation 
of the truth. 

While so many aspects of the “truth” are advanced 
by the various sections of mankind, it follows that all 
aspects should be capable of being submitted to 
rational argument and discussion, even if not subject 
to proof of the kind usually implied in mathematical 
and scientific investigations. However, even the 
mathematician and the scientist, the most “exacting” 
of men, provide for probability. Furthermore, critics 
must fairly inform themselves about the precise 
character of the beliefs of any particular religion 
before repudiating them. Uninformed and hysterical 
outbursts against religion, or against any particular 
religion, provide no argument of any kind. 

Religion is a matter of belief and faith, and so the 
believer and the non-believer cannot be expected to 
agree on the same terms. The believer “feels” in a 
way that the non-believer does not, but the two 
should be able to discuss together and to make their 
points with conviction. 

Similarly, as long as any religion is susceptible of 
rational argument, man’s arrogance and intolerance 
concerning religion cannot possibly further the quest 
for truth. Arrogance and intolerance will undoubtedly 
foment separation, while persecution will certainly 
engender hatred. 

Yet, if all mankind is truly seeking one God, who is 
the same for all, and not merely the God of a chosen 
few, and who is working for the, good of all mankind, 

then one might expect a substantial common core to 
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all religions which are concerned with revealing the 
truth of the mystery of life. 

The various Christian churches do, in fact, base 
their beliefs on the Holy Scriptures, so that unity is 
Preserved at the very foundations, although the 
edifice which rises from those foundations may show 
variety in form and hence give the impression of 
radical differences which do not really exist. On the 
other hand, in comparing Christianity with other 
religions, for example, Islam, there are fundamental 
differences which cannot be so readily reconciled. 
Nevertheless, the good Muslim, presumably no less 
than the good Christian, is also seeking the truth and 
striving to attain “the good life”, 

It is at precisely this point that the whole problem 
becomes educational, If we are to be concerned in 
education with developing to its full richness the 


or to the religion which he professes. 
Any religious group which claims to have the 
truth need not fear losing adherents, for those who 
can share that conviction will seek membership, while 
those who have no such conviction could scarcely be 
expected to be effective members. Clearly, “any - 
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religious sect may be expected to claim the right to 
proclaim its beliefs to the whole world, in the hope 
that persuasion will win sincere converts, but the 
decision concerning membership can be made only 
by the individual himself. 

It sometimes happens, however, that churches 
which claim to be concerned only with the truth, are 
nevertheless adamant that their beliefs and observ- 
ances should not be viewed in comparison with 
others, and strict sanctions are then applied to en- 
force the ruling. Such an attitude is tantamount to 
arrogance, and presupposes that the truth has already 
been revealed in all its aspects and that nothing more 
remains to be revealed. These churches may, of 
course, claim that they are so convinced of the truth 
of their own beliefs, and of the infallibility of their 
arguments, and so convinced of the frailty of human 
nature, that they owe it to humanity, for its ultimate 
salvation, to resort to strict regimentation of this 
kind, simply because most human beings are in- 
capable of making wise judgments for themselves, 
and should yet be saved in spite of themselves. 

Adherents won and held in this way, often by 
promises of “eternal life”, or by threats of ‘“‘everlast- 
ing damnation”, possibly without any inner convic- 
tion and without any real understanding of the vital 
issues involved, especially that of seeking and reveal- 
ing the truth, are not likely to be religious in any but 
a superficial way. They may eventually come to 
accept the beliefs, as a sort of convention, and this 
“acceptance” may conceivably influence their lives, 
but as a veneer, and a means of winning social esteem, 
rather than a source of inspiration, and the main- 
spring of all worth-while behaviour and endeavour. 

. Each individual should be encouraged to seek the 


* to 
Opportunity to achieve both ends abundan VINA 
others the Opportunity may seem small; but a 


sgal 
Which puts the State itself as a god above all gods; 


On the other hand, the Sta 
survival in a materi 


meaning of life, or 
© merely a social expedient. 
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although it must be frankly admitted that there are 
some who accept a moral code as essential for the 
survival of society, but who do not admit to any reli- 
gious beliefs. In other words, a moral code, while 
evolving in a generally religious atmosphere, is never- 
theless acceptable on purely utilitarian grounds. 

In a very real sense the faith, whatever the particu- 
lar religion, may be likened to the life-seeking, life- 
giving roots of a plant, while the moral code may be 
likened to the visible foliage, vital and resplendent 
while the whole plant thrives, but threatened with 
decay when the roots cease to find nourishment and to 
yield it up to the plant. 

Yet a moral code, once developed and accepted as 
necessary by a sufficiently large number of responsible 
people, may, to all outward appearances, be kept in 
being by law-enforcement, always provided that the 
agents charged with enforcement are themselves 
people who sincerely accept that moral code. Again, 
public opinion, provided it is sufficiently influential, 
may suffice to uphold and preserve a moral code, at 
any rate so far as most people are concerned. How- 
ever, so long as human nature is as it is, there will 
always be some people who will not willingly conform 
to any desired standards of behaviour, whether reli- 
giously inspired or merely socially expedient, and 
for them a free society will sooner or later be com- 
pelled to apply sanctions in its own defence. 

Of paramount importance, though, in any con- 
sideration of religion and morals is the influence of 
the home, for every child’s early conceptions of both 
religion and morals are formed there. Moreover, 
there is a tendency for such conceptions to remain, 
essentially as formed, even if somewhat modified in 
later years. Further, in so far as any person has a right 
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to prescribe what another should have the oppor- 
tunity of learning, it is generally agreed that parents 
have in the case of their own children. But even 
parents cannot claim absolute rights over their chil- 
dren. They may claim the right to influence them 
according to their own Principles, without, howe 
interfering unduly if their children should finally 
reject the advice after careful consideration. 

In the normally affectionate atmosphere of E: 
home, .however, the child has the opportunity O 
resolving the many inherent conflicts which possess 


the child-mind, as, for example, the conflicts domi- 
nated by fear, have their origin in the remote, primi- 
tive past of the race, and that moral consciousness 


claimed as man’s response to God’s will, and some- 
times merely as man’s Tecognition of the social 
necessity for such Morals, 

Whichever view is taken, there is no evidence 
denying God, and none denying man’s need of Him. 
That different views of God have been held at dif- 
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ferent times, and in different places, is fully under- 
standable, for man tends to resort to human concepts, 
human standards and human analogies, especially in 
his descriptions and explanations of the unknown, 
and for the very good reason that he really has no 
other notions. He may, of course, give play to his 
imagination, and he may succeed in explaining and 
portraying the whole mystery of life to his own satis- 
faction, but, in the very nature of the case, the 
Prospects of his providing a universally acceptable 
description are exceedingly remote. 

À It is not surprising, therefore, that much theology 
is utterly beyond the grasp of most people, and quite 
unsuitable for most children. Being religious is not 
just a simple matter of professing to believe in God, 
whether He is a God of Wrath, or a God of Love who 
is Father of all, or an all-powerful, all-seeing Judge 
who assigns everyone either to Heaven or Hell. It 
must be concerned with the whole purpose of life. 

The existence of God can be sustained by rational 
argument, but what matters is whether the individual 
really feels in his inner being what his intellect 
accepts and what he builds upon that. 

Limited as we all are by our human concepts and 
experience, though with the range of vision possibly 
extended somewhat through the imagination, we tend 
to be thrown back on human analogies, which are 
too obviously restrictive in any consideration of the 
relationship between God and man. Yet human analo- 
gies are not inappropriate in the religious education 
of children. s ; 

Simple religious stories, told with conviction by 
sincere believers, and pictorially illustrated, can foster 
in children a love of what is good and right, and an 
abhorrence of what is evil and wrong. That, surely, is 
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the sort of foundation which must be laid before 
Teligious beliefs can be expected to take form. In- 
volved and confusing theological issues are clearly not 
Suitable for the child-mind, for they will merely 
provoke doubts, conflicts and bewilderment, which, 
even if seemingly resolved at the time, are liable to 
recur. The time for the discussion of theological 
issues is later, when Tational argument is possible, 
and when decisions can be honestly taken in the light 
of available knowledge and experience. 

Throughout, however, truthfulness and the con, 
stant quest for truth must be the basis of all religious 
teaching and of all discussion and criticism con- 
cerning religion. F 

Then, with clear notions of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, firmly implanted in his mind, the child 
will surely come to probe deeply into the whole 


stand something of his duty to God, and hence of his 
duty to his fellows. He will come to love God, and 


will not be an irksome regulation to be evaded when- 
ever opportunity occurs, but a guide to living, freely 
accepted on the basis of virtue. 
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Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things. 

(Philippians iv. 8.) 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
fear God, and keep His commandments: for this is 
the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 

(Ecclesiastes xii. 13-14.) 


